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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JANUARY,  IQ2I 


I 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION 

What  is  “progressive  education?”  It  is  difficult  to 
define  this  new  movement  in  education  with  precision. 
The  wide  range  in  methods  used  at  the  different  progressive 
schools,  such  as  the  Organic  School  of  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
the  Park  School,  Baltimore,  and  the  Moraine  Park  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  make  it  hard  to  describe  their  fundamental 
agreement  in  spirit.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  state  the  postu¬ 
lates  which  underly  their  diversity,  if  we  do  not  enter  too 
minutely  into  the  details  of  each. 

In  their  fundamental  aim  all  these  schools  agree.  They 
all  seek  to  afford  more  freedom  and  more  responsibility 
to  the  pupils.  It  is  a  daring  experiment.  The  freedom 
and  responsibility  heretofore  reserved  for  the  maturity 
of  college  years  is  now  given  to  all  children,  no  matter 
what  their  age.  At  the  Moraine  Park  School,  for  example, 
the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  do  most  of  their 
work  thru  their  own  volition.  The  drill  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic  they  carry  on  among  themselves,  with  very 
little  aid  from  the  teacher. '  In  the  Dalton,  Massachusetts, 
High  School,  the  formal  recitation  is  largely  supplanted 
by  self-directed  study,  with  teachers  in  each  subject  avail¬ 
able  at  any  time  for  conference  and  for  elucidation  of 
difficult  points. 

In  all  these  schools,  too,  self-government  is  largely 
operative,  and  discipline  is  esoteric  rather  than  exoteric. 
The  impulse  to  rebel,  being  non-existent,  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline  become  simply  a  question  of  method,  not  of  pur- 
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pose.  For  the  purpose  of  all  is  good;  and  methods  can 
be  evolved  and  carried  out  by  pupils  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers.  Autocracy  is  always  maintained  under  a  strain, 
by  means  of  spies  and  peepers  and  many  punishments. 
It  never  draws  a  free  breath.  The  sea-captain  obtains 
unity  of  aim  on  the  part  of  a  motley  crew  by  dint  of  great 
personal  magnetism,  superior  physical  prowess  and  in¬ 
telligence,  and  constant  watchfulness.  Such  is  the  ideal 
of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  It  is  not  the  ideal  of 
the  progressive  educator.  If  we  assume  that  the  duty 
of  the  educator  is  to  take  pupils  somewhere  that  they  do 
not  want  to  go,  galley-slave  methods  are  still  necessary. 
If,  however,  we  assume  that  children  either  wish,  or  can 
be  inspired  to  wish,  to  go  onward  in  the  search  for  knowledge, 
then  autocratic  methods  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  innovation  made  by  the  leaders  in  progressive 
education  consists  solely  in  this,  that  they  trust  the  child- 
soul.  They  perceive  in  it  an  inherent  love  of  knowledge 
and  progress  and  unfoldment,  and  they  greatly  dare  in 
making  the  child  the  captain  of  his  own  fate,  commander 
of  his  own  empyreal  enterprise  in  quest  of  wisdom.  For 
whether  is  it  better  to  save  one’s  life  and  lose  one’s  soul? 
The  formal  educator  says,  “I  am  going  to  teach  you  arith¬ 
metic  and  spelling  and  geography  and  Latin  and  algebra 
and  geometry,  in  order  to  save  your  life.”  And  when 
the  task  is  done,  the  soul  of  the  child  is  found  to  have  gone 
astray,  so  that  its  knowledge- desires  are  nil,  even  tho 
its  knowledge -content  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  college 
examinations.  Were  it  not  better,  since  life  extends  far 
beyond  the  years  of  the  school  system,  to  send  forth  the 
child  into  the  world  eager-minded,  keen  after  knowledge, 
avid  for  the  wells  of  learning,  which  form  the  oases 
of  life?  Is  anything  really  gained  for  the  child  if  study 
is  made  hateful  to  him?  Can  that  ever  be  education? 

The  school  system  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  child  has 
emotions.  Education  has  fallen  behind  the  advances 
of  the  scientific  world,  which  already  knows  the  intimate 
connection,  as  between  moon  and  tides,  of  emotion  and 
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assimilation.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  ductless  glands 
to  pedagogy.  Yet  the  pregnant  fact  of  connection  between 
the  suprarenal  glands  and  health  can  not  be  ignored  by 
the  educator.  Children  can  not  be  treated  as  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  machines,  to  be  worked  on  routine  schedules.  Nor 
can  they  be  intelligently  classified  according  to  their  reac¬ 
tion  to  mental  tests.  The  will  not-to-do,  or  the  confusion 
of  a  shy  soul,  may  cause  an  inhibition,  the  results  of  which 
make  the  subject  of  such  tests  appear  below  the  normal; 
whereas,  often  such  pupils  are,  if  anything,  above  the 
normal.  Contempt  for  inferior  teachers,  indifference  to 
studies  beneath  their  powers,  distaste  for  work  crudely 
thrust  upon  them,  cause  many  children  to  malinger  and 
sabotage.  The  cure  is  not  discipline,  but  new  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  subjects  of  education.  The  psychoanalyst 
has  discovered  that  the  emotions  are  incompatible  with 
tyranny.  Suppression  leads  to  distortions  and  reflexes. 
Self-control,  self-direction,  is  the  only  rule  to  which  the 
emotions  will  harmoniously  submit.  Freedom  is  the  breath 
of  life  to  the  emotional  nature.  And  that,  too,  is  the 
discovery  of  the  progressive  educator.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  the  child-soul  expands.  And  only  in  such  an 
atmosphere  can  real  education,  which  should  consist  of  the 
training  of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  be 
carried  on. 

But,  just  as  the  psychologist  realizes  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  control  of  the  emotions,  so  the  progressive 
teacher  realizes  that  there  must  be  some  control  in  educa¬ 
tion.  License  is  not  the  ideal  either  of  the  psychologist 
or  of  the  educator.  How  to  banish  repression  and  avoid 
license  is  the  problem  that  the  i  agressives  in  education 
seek  to  solve.  In  meeting  this  problem  many  degrees 
of  freedom  will  be  found  to  prevail.  Here  and  there  may 
be  found  an  excess  of  freedom.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
were  not  so,  since  reforms  are  wrought  by  extremes,  not 
by  the  golden  mean.  But  the  faults  of  progressive  edu¬ 
cation  are  the  faults  of  youth,  of  growth,  of  metabolism, 
and  not  the  weakness  attendant  upon  a  crystallization. 
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which,  in  an  apparent  state  of  health,  is  the  precursor  of 
death  in  an  aging  institution. 

The  cure  for  the  educational  ills  of  today,  then,  consists 
in  new  presentations  of  the  subject  of  learning,  in  presenta¬ 
tions  of  such  a  nature  that  interest  is  aroused  and  held, 
and  the  emotions  work  pari  passu  with  the  intellect.  The 
mental  appetite  will  thus  lend  assimilative  powers.  Huxley 
gave  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  scientific  discovery  an 
intense  love  of  knowledge,  and,  ages  before  that,  Aristotle 
declared  that  all  knowledge  begins  in  wonder.  Once 
such  a  desire  is  awakened,  the  educator  may  almost  be 
dispensed  with,  in  this  day  of  free  libraries  and  wide¬ 
spread  sources.  Indeed  from  this  view-point  the  teacher 
may  be  considered  not  the  knowledge-giver,  but  the  mind- 
awakener. 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is, 
then,  the  first  law  in  a  progressive  school.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it — to  provide  such  opportunity  for  physical 
movement  and  exercise,  and  such  ideal  physical  environ¬ 
ment  for  study,  as  to  keep  the  mind  naturally  active  in  a 
healthy  and  robust  body.  One  of  the  tenets  of  progressive 
education  is  the  use  of  movable  furniture.  Another  is 
easy  access  to  the  out-of-doors.  Ole  Bull  as  a  boy  used 
frequently  to  jump  out  of  the  schoolroom  window  and 
run  into  the  fields,  from  sheer  excess  of  nervous  energy. 
Had  he  the  good  fortune  to  have  attended  a  modern  pro¬ 
gressive  school,  the  door  would  have  been  always  open 
to  him,  and  frequent  movement  would  have  prevented 
any  such  accumulation  of  endemic  poisons.  Is  there 
any  body  of  knowledge  important  enough  to  warrant 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  child  in  its  teens?  Educators 
may  think  so.  Progressive  parents  do  not.  That  is  why 
they  are  taking  their  children  out  of  public  schools,  where 
overcrowding  and  injurious  tension  prevail,  and  putting 
them  in  this  freer  sort  of  schools,  where  the  growing 
body  can  have  the  chance  God  meant  it  to  have. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  that  those  parents  who 
have  the  means,  are  able  to  buy  in  private  progressive 
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schools  a  superior  sort  of  education.  This  is  a  pathetic 
fact.  That  they  should  have  superior  clothes,  superior 
houses,  superior  means  of  locomotion  and  of  pleasure¬ 
seeking,  we  can  acquiesce  in.  But  that  they  can  buy 
superior  education  for  their  children  is  a  stigma  upon 
democracy.  It  is  a  greater  injustice  than  that  they  can 
buy  intrinsically  better  food,  just  to  the  extent  that  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  the  body.  Speed  the  day 
when  this  new  kind  of  education,  which  seems  so  ideal, 
compared  to  the  current  type,  can  be  given  to  all,  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  the  air  we  breath!  It  is  the  birthright  of  every 
living  child.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  schools 
can  not  become  progressive.  One  or  two  important  public 
schools  are  notably  so  thruout.  Many  are  so  in  some 
departments.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  apathy  of 
the  constituents.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  arouse  public 
opinion  and  bring  it  unanimously  to  desire  the  new  and  the 
better.  To  educate  the  public  into  seeking  this  better 
type  of  education,  should  be  the  chief  purpose  of  all  who 
believe  in  progressive  education. 

Stanwood  Cobb 

Office  of  Progressive  Education  Association 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 


ARE  the  older  “SCHOOL  VIRTUES”' 
OBSOLESCENT? 


The  present  generation  of  teachers  should  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  content  with  either  the  ideals  or  the  methods  of 
its  predecessors.  It  should  refine  the  ideals  and  improve 
the  methods,  and  it  should  also  formulate  new  and  wider 
ideals  and  strive  to  attain  them.  Teachers  of  the  present 
generation  are  certainly  not  blind  to  this  duty.  They  are 
looking  ahead  and  planning  ahead  for  better  things.  It 
is  one  of  these  newer  ideals  that  I  wish  to  examine  very 
briefly. 

Our  predecessors  strove  to  develop  clear  thinking  and 
independent  thinking  and  sober  living.  Today  we  are 
striving  to  develop  among  our  pupils  all  these  virtues  and 
something  in  addition.  Most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
education  can  not  be  really  successful  unless  it  develops 
in  each  succeeding  generation  the  willingness  to  grapple 
with  new  problems  and  the  ability  to  solve  these  problems. 
This  ideal  of  “initiative”  is  reflected  in  the  keen  demand 
that  school  requirements  shall  not  crush  the  child’s  original¬ 
ity.  The  past  generation  of  teachers  emphasized  the  prime 
importance  of  having  pupils  understand  what  others  had 
worked  out;  the  present  generation  has  insisted  that  merely 
to  learn  understandingly  is  not  enough;  to  this  must  be 
added  an  appreciation  of  what  is  learned  in  its  application 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem.  Current  theory  is  now  carrying 
this  demand  a  step  further:  the  “problems”  must  be  those 
that  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  learner  as  worthy  of 
his  time  and  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  we  now  have  a  very  wide  extension  of  the 
older  ideal  of  insuring  independence  of  thought  thru  first 

^  Abridged  and  revised  from  a  paper  with  the  same  title  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Kansas  City,  February,  1917. 
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insuring  an  understanding  of  what  was  learned.  The 
aim  now  is  to  liberate  the  pupil  entirely  from  any  mastery 
which  does  not  appeal  to  him  as  productive  of  beneficial 
results. 

Very  few  schools,  of  course,  have  been  able  to  apply 
this  principle  extensively  to  actual  practise  without  run¬ 
ning  hard  against  some  serious  difficulties.  Certain  schools 
have  attempted  rather  wide  applications,  but  these  have 
usually  been  private  or  endowed  schools,  or  frankly  experi¬ 
mental  schools  that  could  live  without  meeting  popular 
needs.  And  not  infrequently  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  only  apparent.  I  have  in  mind  a  school 
of  this  type  to  which  an  acquaintance  of  mine  sent  one  of 
his  two  sons.  The  boy  entered  the  first  grade  and  for 
several  months  he  apparently  progressed  at  a  favorable 
rate.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  father 
was  summoned  to  the  school  to  discuss  his  son’s  welfare. 
“Your  boy  does  well  in  certain  phases  of  his  work,’’  said 
the  principal.  “His  progress  in  construction  work  and 
in  dancing  is  most  commendable;  but  he  can  not  read.’’ 
The  father,  who  had  labored  under  the  impression 
that  the  school  should  at  least  teach  the  boy  to  read, 
suggested  that  the  fault  might  lie  with  the  teachers 
of  the  reading  classes.  The  principal,  however,  maintained 
that  the  school  was  doing  more  important  things,  but  that 
the  boy  must  learn  to  read  before  reentering  school  in  the 
fall.  The  father  saw  that  the  situation  was  desperate. 
A  family  council  was  held;  a  division  of  labor  was  effected; 
both  the  father  and  the  mother  gave  up  their  plans  for 
the  month’s  holiday  in  August;  and  in  September  the  boy 
went  back  to  school  with  an  initial  mastery  of  a  basic 
social  art.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  the  methods 
employed  would  not  have  been  considered  orthodox  even 
by  the  past  generation  of  teachers,  but  the  results  were 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Another  school  virtue  that  has  been  relegated  to  the 
background  by  the  emphasis  of  this  ideal  of  initiative  is 
the  virtue  of  thoroness.  The  teacher  of  the  past  genera- 
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tion  strongly  emphasized  thoroness  of  mastery  as  an  essential 
condition  of  effective  independent  thought  and  action. 
The  first  blow  to  thoroness  came  with  the  onslaughts  on 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  now  that  this  line 
of  defense  has  fallen,  the  present  heavy  emphasis  of  the 
“immediate  problem”  bids  fair  to  finish  the  job.  In  some 
quarters,  indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  what  we  used 
to  think  of  as  thoroness  is  quite  inconsistent  with  initiative 
and  originality;  that  meticulousness  in  details  and  facility 
in  looking  after  small  and  routine  matters  are  qualities 
that  do  not  associate  readily  with  ability  to  solve  big  prob¬ 
lems  and  enrich  the  world  in  its  great  achievements. 

The  influence  upon  school  practise  of  these  implications 
and  applications  of  the  ideal  of  initiative  has  already  been 
felt,  and  will  be  more  widely  and  intensely  felt  as  the  ideal 
gains  wider  currency.  It  is  expedient  then  that  we  examine 
carefully  the  assumptions  upon  which  these  implications 
and  applications  are  based;  and  the  need  is  all  the  greater 
because  their  tendency  is  to  open  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  every  theory  that  does  this  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
and  critically  examined  before  it  is  generally  accepted. 

But  I  should  be  the  last  to  emphasize  the  argument  of 
expediency  (or  even  immediate  practical  necessity)  against 
the  present  tendencies.  I  have  little  use  for  that  method 
of  disposing  of  troublesome  questions  which  rests  com¬ 
fortably  upon  the  assertion  that  a  proposal  is  “all  right 
in  theory  but  will  not  work  in  practise.”  The  tendency  of  a 
theory  that  rests  upon  irrefutable  premises  is  always  toward 
its  ultimate  enthronement.  If  a  theory  is  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  as  “good,”  it  will  sooner  or  later  win  the  victory. 
The  struggle  for  democracy;  the  fight  against  the  corn 
laws;  the  enthronement  of  individual  liberty — all  these 
and  many  other  social  achievements  of  the  first  magnitude 
have  won  because  they  rested  upon  sound  theory.  Ulti¬ 
mately  it  is  always  the  philosopher  who  determines  the 
course  of  human  progress;  ultimately  it  is  your  Platos  and 
Aristotles,  your  Voltaires  and  Rousseaus,  your  Adam 
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Smiths  and  Ricardos,  who  are  accredited  with  wielding  the 
great  influence. 

And  so,  if  the  older  school  virtues  are  to  be  retained, 
they  must  be  retained  because  their  necessity  rests,  too, 
upon  premises  that  can  not  be  shaken,  and  upon  values 
which  lie  deeper  even  than  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the 
prosperities  of  peace. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  the  arguments  which, 
in  my  opinion,  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  these 
premises  and  demonstrating  these  values.  But  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  the  crying  need  for  carefully  tested  facts  with 
reference  to  the  various  problems  involved.  Every  assump¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  proposal  which  asks  us  to  pay  the  price 
that  I  have  named  should  be  thoroly  tested.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind  of  evidence  needed,  I  may  cite  the  recent 
findings  of  Mr.  Thorndike  regarding  the  specific  question 
as  to  whether  thoroness,  accuracy,  and  capacity  for  routine 
work  are,  as  these  new  proposals  so  strongly  imply,  really 
inconsistent  with  initiative  and  originality. 

Mr.  Thorndike  says : 

“During  the  past  month  I  have  been  studying  the  ratings 
of  sixty  electrical  engineers  employed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company  and  rated  by  the  company’s  officers  for  originality 
and  seventeen  other  qualities  such  as  thoroness,  knowledge, 
industry  at  routine  tasks,  and  the  like.  Far  from  there 
being  any  antagonism  between  originality  and  industry 
at  routine  tasks ....  or  between  originality  and  system, 
there  is  a  positive  correlation,  and  one  as  close  as  that 
between  industry  and  enthusiasm  or  that  between  thoroness 
and  system.” 

It  is  facts  of  this  sort  that  we  need  in  order  to  test  every 
assumption  that  is  being  made  by  those  who  are  asking 
us  to  surrender  the  older  school  virtues.  That  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  these  virtues  should  be  refined  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration  improved  and  enlightened  no  one  will  deny. 

And  I  venture  to  predict  that,  when  the  facts  are  all  in, 
they  will  tell  a  story  something  like  this:  That  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  initiative  and  originality,  the 
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virtues  of  obedience,  duty,  discipline,  and  thoroness  will 
be  found  to  have  the  closest  relationship  to  the  capacity 
for  discovery  and  achievement ;  that  the  systematic  mastery 
of  race  experience,  illuminated,  but  by  no  means  replaced, 
by  the  problematic  method  of  teaching,  will  be  recognized 
as  a  primary  aim  of  education;  that  persistent  and  dogged 
application  to  set  tasks  will  retain  its  position  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  school  virtue;  and  that,  while  thoroness  of  mastery 
will  have  a  richer  and  a  broader  meaning,  it  will  still  retain 
the  \drile  qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  associated 
with  it.  William  C.  Bagley 

Teachers  Coelege 
Columbia  University 


Ill 

AN  interesting  educational  experiment 

The  Park  School  of  Baltimore  has  become  one  of  the 
most  studied  and  quoted  schools  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  way  it  was  organized,  its  unusual  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  the  interesting  work  being  done  there. 
It  is  a  “citizens’  committee”  school;  that  is,  a  group  of 
public  spirited  men  and  women  conceived  and  financed 
it.  When  they  appointed  the  headmaster,  they  stated 
their  purpose  in  double  form — to  give  the  pupils  who 
came  to  the  school  the  best  education  possible,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  education.  The  school 
is  therefore  a  private  school  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
privately  financed  by  subscriptions  and  tuition,  its  purpose 
being  a  constructively  public  one. 

There  is  no  claim  that  the  methods  used  or  the  things 
being  done  are  unique  or  unknown  to  other  educators  or 
other  schools.  There  is,  however,  an  open-mindedness 
to  the  best  that  is  being  done  everywhere,  and  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  all  that  has  proved  itself  worth  while. 
This,  combined  with  freedom  for  executives  and  teachers 
to  attempt  to  improve  old  ways  and  to  develop  new  ideas, 
leads  to  an  unusually  complete  demonstration  of  the  best 
type  of  modern  education. 

Its  keynotes  are ; 

1.  The  use  of  the  child’s  natural  instincts  and  interests 
as  a  driving  force  in  his  work. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  school  as  a  community  of 
which  all  are  citizens  with  both  privileges  and  duties. 
This  obviates  arbitrary  laws  and  unnatural  restraint,  and 
brings  in  a  large  amount  of  freedom,  of  opportunity  for 
initiative,  and  of  self  government. 

3.  The  realization  that  the  school  is  becoming  more 
and  more  responsible  for  all  sides  of  the  child’s  develop - 
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ment.  In  addition  to  its  usual  duties,  it  must,  therefore, 
give  careful  attention  to  all  that  affects  the  physical  wel¬ 
fare,  and  must  train  for  social  and  moral  responsibilities. 

4.  A  scientific  study  of  its  pupils,  so  that  their  needs 
and  possibilities  are  diagnosed  accurately,  in  order  that 
each  one  may  be  helped  to  develop  to  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

The  Park  School  is  on  a  nineteen-acre  campus  accessibly 
located,  but  so  placed  by  its  elevation  and  its  proximity 
to  one  of  the  city  parks,  that  it  will  always  be  in  practically 
open  country.  The  main  building  is  of  the  one-story, 
one-exposure  type.  All  classrooms  have  east  exposure, 
with  windows  all  along  that  side  except  near  the  front 
wall,  and  each  one  is  on  the  first  floor  with  its  own  door 
leading  out  of  doors.  This  is  to  give  the  best  conditions 
for  light  and  for  free  access  to  the  grounds.  The  east 
exposure  was  chosen  because  it  allows  the  level  rays  of 
the  sun  to  shine  all  over  the  rooms  early  in  the  morning, 
but  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  shine  in  for  any  length 
of  time  after  school  opens.  The  rooms  are  therefore 
lighted  evenly,  and  shades  are  not  necessary. 

Every  consideration  has  been  given  to  ideal  conditions 
for  health,  comfort,  happiness,  and  efficiency.  The  size 
and  shape  of  each  room  was  planned  in  consideration  of 
the  distance  light  could  be  evenly  distributed,  the  activities 
of  the  children  who  were  to  occupy  it,  and  their  particular 
physical  and  mental  needs.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
building  easy  to  keep  clean  has  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  all  “dust  catchers,”  such  as  door  and  window  frames, 
ledges  over  blackboards,  and  the  usual  types  of  baseboards. 
Instead  of  these  there  are  smooth  steel  mouldings  for  the 
frames  and  baseboards,  and  rounded  tops  for  the  black¬ 
boards.  All  sanitary  and  hygienic  problems  are  met  in 
a  similar  way,  so  that  the  school  can  be  opened  each  day 
in  a  state  of  exceptional  cleanliness. 

The  furniture  is  all  movable  and  is  carefully  fitted  to 
each  child.  It  is  possible  to  quickly  rearrange  a  room 
for  work  in  small  groups,  or  even  to  nearly  or  quite  clear 
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the  entire  floor.  There  is  playground  apparatus  for  both 
younger  and  older  groups  of  children,  an  open  air  play¬ 
room  of  ample  size,  a  work  shop  where  things  are  made 
for  home  and  school — in  fact,  provision  for  all  the  interests 
and  needs  of  childhood. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  school  range 
in  age  from  about  four  years  to  about  seventeen.  There 
are  kindergarten  classes  for  four  and  five-year  olds,  and 
the  other  classes  divide  into  a  six-year  lower  school,  and 
an  upper  department  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools, 
which  is  finished  by  most  of  the  pupils  in  five  years.  From 
nine  years  of  age  on,  the  pupils  are  in  school  all  day,  leaving 
at  five  o’clock.  Thru  the  sixth  grade  there  is  little  or  no 
home  study,  most  of  the  work  being  done  in  class  where 
the  teacher  develops  new  material,  shows  the  pupils  how 
to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  in  general  becomes  a 
co-worker  and  a  guide,  rather  than  a  taskmaster  and  a 
hearer  of  recitations.  There  are  ample  playtimes  thru 
the  day,  and  after  3.15  the  children  are  on  the  playgrounds 
where  skilled  leaders  are  ready  to  teach  them  games,  to  act 
as  officials — or  even  to  let  them  alone  if  no  help  is  needed. 

The  school  does  not  follow  any  “ system — -even  its 
own.  It  does  not  believe  that  any  one  method  can  have 
the  exclusive  claim  to  being  right,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
is  a  proved  technic  in  teaching  certain  subjects,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  beginning  of  reading.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  all  subjects  to  make  the  work  seem  worth  while, 
to  have  the  pupil  actually  living  it,  either  in  reality  or 
in  imagination.  If  a  subject  is  entirely  outside  of  a  child’s 
life,  and  he  is  told  about  it  or  reads  about  it,  it  often  makes 
no  great  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  can  see 
it  on  a  real  living  basis,  preferably  with  himself  as  an  actor 
in  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  school  subject  devised  to  torment 
innocent  school  children — it  is  life  itself.  So  the  children 
dramatize  from  kindergarten  to  graduation.  Much  is 
impromptu,  crude,  their  own  expression.  Some  is  more 
carefully  done.  But  always  it  puts  the  child  inside  of  a 
situation  instead  of  leaving  him  outside  of  it. 
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The  children  study  much  of  their  history  by  living  parts 
of  the  lives  of  the  various  periods.  They  have  their  times 
of  being  cave  dwellers  and  Indians  in  the  primitive  life 
study;  they  are  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Our 
own  periods  of  history  are  relived  by  them,  and  from 
Washington  on  they  act  their  parts.  Patrick  Henry’s 
ringing  words  are  heard  in  Congress,  or,  as  happened  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Lincoln  moves  his  audience  to  tears. 
In  English  the  children  create —plays,  stories,  poems, 
additions  or  interpolations  in  the  masterpieces  they  are 
studying.  They  write  magazines,  or  publish  newspapers, 
or  conduct  literary  societies.  How  better  can  one  under¬ 
stand  the  absent  hero  than  by  trying  to  write  his  letters 
home,  or  the  villain  than  by  filling  in  the  details  of  his 
plots  and  treasons?  A  class  in  English  history  has  just 
issued  a  forty-page  typewritten  magazine  supposed  to  be 
published  in  London  in  1589.  And  in  it  Drake  writes  of 
his  voyages,  and  a  maid  of  honor  gives  intimate  glimpses 
of  her  mistress,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  the  editor 
gravely  discusses  the  interest  question  and  the  Puritans, 
and  the  royal  treasurer  talks  of  finance.  And  all  thru 
the  book  the  ability  to  project  one’s  self  into  a  situation 
and  live  it  shows  on  every  page. 

The  pupils  go  where  they  can  see  farming,  industries, 
and  arts.  It  may  be  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  a  steel  plant, 
a  bakery,  a  newspaper  office,  or  an  art  exhibit.  And  the 
outside  world  is  brought  in  to  them.  The  advertising 
manager  of  a  store,  the  editor  of  a  paper,  or  an  expert  on 
labor  conditions,  may  speak  to  them  and  answer  their 
questions.  And  pictures  and  pamphlets  and  “just  things’’ 
— none  of  them  meant  for  school  work — are  all  about 
them  all  the  time.  The  collection  of  pictures  on  geography 
and  industry  and  other  subjects  occupies  about  2500 
square  feet — enough  to  cover  a  wall  ten  feet  high  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Yet  it  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  all  be  hung  on  a  wall  space  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  it  is  ready  for  instant  circulation  to  the  classrooms 
when  it  touches  the  interests  of  the  children.  And  pam- 
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phlets,  railroad  and  steamship  folders,  publications  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  government  bulletins,  travel  guides, 
are  classified  and  are  also  ready  for  instant  use.  A  class 
can  travel  thru  England  with  a  booklet  on  the  English 
Lake  or  the  Cathedral  Country,  it  can  see  Japan’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  Korea  thru  the  eyes  of  the  Governor  General’s 
report,  or  it  can  locate  the  art  of  Italy  thru  its  guide  books. 

Most  of  the  important  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  represented  by  samples  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product.  They  extend  thru  textiles  and  foods 
and  mineral  products,  and  from  biology  to  the  making  of 
watches.  The  best  feature  of  this  material  is  that  it  can 
be  added  to  by  the  pupils.  They  are  always  increasing 
the  picture  collection,  and  occasionally  a  visit  to  some 
industry  results  in  a  new  exhibit  of  the  samples  brought 
back  from  the  trip. 

In  the  lower  school,  subject  lines  break  down,  and  an 
interesting  project  may  use  English,  history,  geography 
and  arithmetic,  so  intermingled  that  they  can  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  Much  of  the  arithmetic  comes  from  games  and 
storekeeping,  and  measurement  in  the  shop,  and  even 
the  necessary  drill  practise  becomes  interesting  because 
the  child’s  improvement  is  visualized  and  made  a  definite 
motive.  Even  in  the  more  academic  High  School  subjects, 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  similar  methods  are  used. 
Mathematics  is  made  original  to  a  great  degree,  and  it 
too,  is  applied  in  interesting  ways,  such  as  in  various  kinds 
of  measurement,  and  even  in  making  simple  inventions. 
Foreign  languages  are  used  in  dramatization  and  for  letter 
writing  to  foreign  countries.  Even  Latin  has  its  moments 
when  the  pupils  become  Romans  and  fight  Caesar’s  cam¬ 
paigns.  Every  year  various  teachers  and  various  classes 
interpret  these  ideas  in  different  ways,  so  that  no  one 
method  of  expression  is  a  necessary  one,  the  central  idea 
of  the  pupil’s  position  in  relation  to  the  subject  alone  being 
fixt. 

Among  the  interesting  features  are  a  “menagerie,” 
where  pigeons,  chickens,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  guinea  hens. 
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Belgian  hares,  and  turtles  are  kept.  The  children  help 
to  care  for  their  pets,  and  unconsciously  cultivate  a  love 
for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  nature.  There  is  a  children’s 
vegetable  garden,  a  flower  and  shrub  garden,  and  a  wild 
flower  garden  is  being  started.  A  fine  grove  not  only 
helps  in  nature  study,  but  provides  one  of  the  open-air 
theaters.  The  girls  learn  to  cook  in  real  kitchens,  of  which 
there  are  three.  These  kitchens  are  furnished  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  pupils  an  ideal  of  what  kitchens  should 
be.  In  the  court  between  the  main  building  and  the  play¬ 
room  is  an  open-air  theater  that  will  seat  over  a  thousand 
people.  Some  of  the  more  finished  plays  are  given  there. 
As  You  Like  It  was  presented  for  graduation  week  last  year. 

The  pupils  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  school. 
The  class  presidents  form,  with  the  Headmaster,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Self-government.  The  Committee  takes  up 
questions  of  the  amount  of  self-government  to  be  allowed 
various  classes  and  pupils,  and  all  “honor”  questions,  and 
acts  as  a  school  improvement  committee.  There  seems 
no  reason  in  a  democratic  country  why  democracy  should 
not  start  in  the  school.  Public  speaking  is  a  required 
subject  thru  the  last  five  years  of  the  course.  Pupils 
preside  over  the  classes,  and  they  discuss  each  talk  given, 
noting  its  strong  and  weak  points,  and  estimating  its  value, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  preparation  and  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  teacher,  of  course,  also  contributes  to  the 
discussion,  and  makes  notes  for  individual  criticisms. 
Training  in  methods  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
specialists  in  various  subjects,  is  part  of  the  high  school 
course.  This  lessens  home  study  and  greatly  increases 
the  pupils’  efficiency. 

Every  means  is  taken  to  discover  the  needs  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  meet  those  needs  as  fully 
as  possible.  A  physician  is  in  daily  attendance,  and  twice 
a  year  examines  all  the  pupils.  These  examinations  are 
most  searching,  and  often  discover  unsuspected  defects 
that  might  lead  to  inconvenience  or  even  to  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  Group  and  individual  mental  tests  are  used 
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to  help  in  locating  strength  or  weakness  and  to  determine 
the  pupil’s  fitness  for  different  studies,  as  well  as  to  help 
to  plan  his  future  after  leaving  school.  Simple  scales 
have  been  devised  by  which  the  teachers  can  study  the 
development  of  mental,  social  and  moral  characteristics 
that  underlie  success  in  school  and  in  later  life.  For  example, 
a  pupil  is  rated  as  being  in  one  of  five  industry  classes  in 
each  subject. 

These  classes  are : 

1 .  Indicates  that  the  pupil  tries  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  course,  showing  enough  interest  and  initiative 
to  investigate  beyond  the  teacher’s  requirement. 

2.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  conscientiously  meets  all 
requirements,  both  in  giving  attention  and  in  doing  assigned 
tasks. 

3.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  has  the  general  intention 
of  conscientiously  applying  himself  to  his  studies,  but 
fails  often  enough  in  carrying  out  this  intention  to  force 
the  teacher  to  take  too  much  responsibility  for  work  the 
pupils  should  do. 

4.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  is  decidedly  irregular  in  his 
attention  and  application,  so  that  the  teacher  must  con¬ 
tinually  apply  pressure  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

5.  Indicates  that  the  pupil  will  not,  or  can  not,  hold- 
his  attention  to  his  work.  This  may  be  shown  in  class, 
in  project  work,  or  in  study,  or  in  all. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to  think  only  of 
subject  matter  and  pages  in  a  text  book,  but  rather  studies 
the  development  of  the  child,  trying  always  to  keep  it 
normal,  well-balanced  and  complete.  The  subjects  also 
are  tested  by  “standardized”  tests,  especially  the  more 
formal  subjects,  such  as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  for  a 
natural  question  in  regard  to  a  school  that  works  as  freely 
as  The  Park  School  is  whether  the  formal  side  suffers. 
These  standardized  tests  have  been  made  by  experts,  and 
have  been  given  to  large  numbers  of  school  children,  so 
that  standards  of  excellence  for  each  grade  are  known, 
and  it  is  possible  by  giving  the  test  to  find  out  whether  a 
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class  is  above  or  below  an  average  of  classes  of  the  same 
age.  An  example  is  the  spelling  scale,  which  is  composed 
of  the  thousand  words  most  commonly  used.  It  is  possible 
to  choose  from  this  list  fifty  words  of  about  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  on  which  a  fifth  grade  can  be  expected  to  average 
50%,  a  sixth  grade  66%,  etc.  Such  tests  applied  to  The 
Park  School  pupils  show  them  far  ahead  of  standards  in 
all  subjects.  One  test  showed  a  seventh  year  class  past 
the  point  normal  for  graduation  from  the  high  school  in 
its  ability  to  get  information  from  reading. 

The  result  of  the  establishment  of  The  Park  School,  and 
of  other  similar  schools,  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
interest  in  educational  improvement.  Other  schools  have 
copied  this  school  in  part  or  in  whole;  educators  from 
over  half  the  states  of  the  Union  have  visited  it,  inquiries 
from  all  over  the  country  are  continual.  Classes  of  teachers 
in  training  use  it  for  observation,  a  public  school  system 
has  asked  the  privilege  of  putting  one  of  its  teachers  on 
the  faculty  for  several  months  in  order  to  bring  back  an 
intimate  touch  with  its  methods.  The  Headmaster  is 
frequently  called  in  to  advise  on  educational  questions, 
to  speak  on  modern  tendencies  and  methods  in  education, 
or  to  meet  and  consult  with  the  faculty  of  another  school. 

The  most  encouraging  and  significant  thing  about  it  all 
is  the  fact  that  such  a  modest  attempt  to  do  as  well  as 
possible  in  educating  a  group  of  children  can  arouse  so 
much  interest  and  can  so  widely  affect  school  conditions 
and  methods.  It  may  mean  that  example  is  once  more 
proving  itself  more  effective  than  any  amount  of  preaching. 

Eugene  Randolph  Smith 

The  Park  School 
Baltimore,  Md. 


IV 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

What  is  meant  by  “progressive  education”  and  how  can  it 
be  determined?  In  order  to  estimate  whether  education 
has  progressed  or  not,  we  must  assume  the  possibility  of 
movement,  and  then  set  up  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
measure  this  movement  and  its  direction.  We,  therefore, 
must  look  at  certain  phases  of  education  and  use  them  as  our 
starting-point  for  determining  whether  we  have  advanced 
or  whether  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  at  the  May  Tea- 
Party,  we  just  keep  moving  round,  or  like  Alice  in  Thru 
the  Looking  Glass,  whether  we  have  been  running,  gasp- 
•  ing  for  breath,  thru  centuries  upon  centuries  only  to  find 
ourselves  at  the  last  under  the  very  tree  from  which  w^e 
started. 

Progress  is  a  human  concept.  Progress  differs  from 
change  and  evolution.  These  latter  are  universal  and 
inevitable:  progress  is  unique.  It  is  not  inevitable  nor  in 
the  nature  of  things.  It  is  dependent  upon  human  energy 
and  human  intelligence.  In  order  to  decide  whether  any 
movement  in  education  be  the  result  of  mere  change  or  if  it 
be  progress,  there  must  be  evolved  definite  criteria  of 
judgment.  These  criteria  for  measuring  progress  must  be 
applied  to  each  new  movement  and  to  all  changes  made  in 
educational  procedure  to  determine  if  they  be  mere  change 
or  if  real  advance  has  been  made.  If  there  be  any  purpose 
at  all  in  progress,  it  is  in  the  preparation  of  mankind  for  the 
rational  purposive  direction  of  its  own  future.  Not  only 
does  this  consist  in  getting  nearer  to  ends  already  sought,  and 
enriching  these  prior  purposes;  but  also  of  forming  new  ones. 
This  seeking  for  new  possibilities  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
new  means  of  execution,  and  progress  takes  place.  To  call 
in  the  aid  of  science  and  to  adopt  its  method  in  intelligently 
directing  human  affairs,  then,  would  be  in  line  of  progress. 
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Dewey  speaks  of  the  school  as  the  fundamental  means 
for  securing  this  progress.  “To  an  extent  characteristic 
of  no  other  institution  save  that  of  the  state  itself,  the  school 
has  power  to  modify  the  social  order.”  The  school,  however, 
in  and  of  itself,  may  be  both  static  and  dynamic.  The 
history  of  education  since  the  Middle  Ages  offers  interesting 
examples  of  how  the  school  can  serve  as  a  social  agency 
engaged  in  fixing  a  peculiar  type  of  mind.  Whether  the 
school  shall  be  merely  an  agency  for  fixing  a  prevailing  system, 
or  whether  it  shall  become  a  constructive  force  dealing  death 
to  superstition  and  special  privileges,  and  granting  vigor  and 
life  to  intelligent  moralization  and  general  weal,  depends 
largely  upon  the  question  of  content  and  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  upon  the  mode  of  administration. 

Education,  when  it  becomes  the  means  to  social  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  designated  as  progressive.  Progressive  edu¬ 
cation  involves,  first,  such  a  modification  of  existing  prac¬ 
tises  as  will  provide  for  the  recognition  that  the  individual 
is  primarily  social  and  that  social  maladjustment  hinders 
individual  development.  Its  business  is  to  create  a  favor¬ 
able  atmosphere  by  conceiving  the  school  as  a  definite 
field  of  social  relationships,  where  social  habits  are  forged 
for  present  and  future  situations  alike.  It  should  be  a 
real  society,  a  cooperative  democratic  society,  where  con¬ 
sciously  and  definitely,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  friendly, 
voluntary^  types  of  association  in  place  of  coercive, 
authoritative  formed  groups.  The  administration  of  the 
schools  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  provision  can  readily 
be  made  for  various  types  of  children  having  differentiated 
abilities.  There  must  be  a  scientific  way  for  determining 
these  abilities,  and  measuring  them.  Such  modification  of  the 
school  organization  should  then  be  made  as  will  secure  to 
each  individual  that  type  and  kind  of  training  and  education 
as  fits  his  peculiar  needs.  The  curriculum  adopted  under 
the  head  of  progressive  education  aims  at  those  objectives 
that  are  socially  serviceable,  but  yet  are  not  sufficiently 
attained  as  a  result  of  ordinary  experience.  These  must  be 
determined  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  of  social  endeavor 
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and  the  shortcomings  of  individuals  in  certain  directions 
noted.  Careful  remedial  policies  must  then  be  devised  to 
meet  these  needs.  The  modification  of  method  that  pro¬ 
gressive  education  demands  is  found  in  the  emphasis  upon 
the  word  “learn”  instead  of  upon  the  word  “teach.”  Formerly 
a  teacher  always  spoke  in  terms  of  “teaching. ’ ’  “I  planned  to 
teach  such  a  lesson”  or  “I  taught  the  children  this  thing.” 
Now  quite  a  different  aspect  is  given  to  the  situation  when  the 
teacher  plans  the  children  shall  “learn”  a  given  activity. 
This  means  that  there  must  first  be  a  desire  aroused  in  the 
child  to  want  to  learn  the  activity.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  say  “I  shall  teach  the  children  how  to  be  healthy” 
from  saying  “I  shall  have  the  children  desire  to  be  healthy.” 
Once  this  desire  has  been  aroused,  the  progressive  educator 
follows  James’s  advice.  “Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot”  and 
proceeds  to  build  habitual  conduct  upon  this  inherited  or 
acquired  “want.” 

The  following  illustrations  are  selected  from  the  public 
schools  that  are  carrying  on  what,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  standards,  may  be  cited  as  progressive  education. 

A  new  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is 
“Health.”  Not  physiology,  not  hygiene,  but  certain  topics 
are  presented  to  the  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
desire  to  become  healthy  human  beings  and  to  work  toward 
this  end.  According  to  our  standard,  this  is  certainly  an 
objective,  socially  serviceable  and  not  sufficiently  attained 
as  a  result  of  ordinary  practises;  hence,  a  progressive  cur¬ 
riculum  may  well  include  it.  If  the  method  used  is  to  be 
scientific  according  to  the  definition  set  up,  there  must  be  a 
curriculum  planned  to  include  all  the  topics  that  might  well 
affect  individual  and  community  health,  such  as  diet,  dress, 
ventilation,  recreation,  and  the  like.  But  first  there  must 
be  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  community  where  this 
subject  is  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  the  needs  and  the  shortcomings  of  that  particular 
locality.  This  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  prescribing 
quack  remedies,  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  prescribing 
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those  remedies,  the  needs  for  which  a  painstaking  diagnosis 
has  revealed. 

The  problem  selected  for  investigation  by  six  of  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore  was  to  “study  the  health  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  school  work.”  In  order  to  prosecute 
this  study  it  was  necessary: 

(A)  To  weigh  and  measure  every  child  in  the  school. 

(B)  To  formulate  definite  ends  based  upon  data 

thus  obtained.  These  ends  shall  control  later 

teaching  in  the  formation  of  health  habits. 

(C)  To  devote  a  definite  amount  of  time  daily  to  the 

teaching  of  “health.” 

First  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  diet  of  the  pupils  of 
the  schools.  Then  the  children  were  weighed  and  measured. 
471  children  in  the  immigrant  section  were  weighed. 

Of  these  5%  were  above  normal  weight,  57%  were  below 
weight.  Of  this  group  (105  children  in  all),  22%  were  more 
than  7%  below  normal.  To  be  persistently  7%  and  more 
below  normal  weight  is  a  significant,  if  not  a  serious,  symp¬ 
tom  in  children.  The  greatest  number  of  underweight  people 
in  this  school  was  found  to  be  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 
It  was  also  found  that  while  a  large  number  of  children  were 
7%  or  8%  below  weight,  a  goodly  number  showed  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  11%,  .and  that  as  many  as  55  were  more  than 
10%  below  normal.  In  another  school  where  all  the  children 
come  from  comfortable  and  even  wealthy  homes,  906  children 
were  examined.  Of  these  27%  were  overweight;  12%  were 
of  normal  weight,  and  61%  were  underweight;  22%  were 
more  than  10%  underweight;  13%  were  from  7%  to  10% 
underweight;  and  26%  were  from  1%  to  7%  underweight. 
The  reports  from  the  other  schools  show  the  following  per¬ 
centage  of  underweight  children,  74%,  60%,  56%,  64%,  63%. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  Miss  Williams, 
several  problems  were  investigated. 

(A)  Do  rest  periods  make  an  appreciable  difference 

in  the  children’s  health? 

(B)  What  effect  will  a  daily  five  minute  period  of 
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breathing  exercises  have  upon  the  weight  re¬ 
port? 

(C)  How  much  will  corrective  dental  work  and  clean 

teeth  advance  nutrition? 

(D)  Will  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  taken  regularly 

increase  weight? 

(E)  How  far  are  certain  types  of  breakfasts  affecting 

weight? 

These  problems  were  carefully  investigated  for  several 
months  by  the  teachers  and  from  the  data  secured  the 
following  conclusions  were  reached: 

The  value  of  proper  breakfasts  needs  strong  emphasis 
in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school. 

The  value  of  milk  as  daily  food  is  but  a  single  phase 
in  the  matter  of  health  improvement  and  must  re¬ 
ceive  supplementing. 

The  proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  closely  connected  with 
nutrition. 

The  interested  and  intelligent  teacher  can  do  much 
toward  improving  the  health  of  her  pupils. 

Thus  a  definite  curriculum  was  formulated  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  health  in  this  school.  It  included  at  the  start  just 
the  items  listed  above.  The  method  was  as  progressive  as 
was  the  manner  of  determining  the  curriculum.  Nutrition 
classes  were  formed  for  the  children  of  10%  or  more  under¬ 
weight.  These  met  the  teacher  regularly  twice  a  week  for 
30  or  40  minute  periods  for  reporting  and  for  instruction. 
A  graph  record  for  each  child  was  kept.  All  were  weighed 
once  a  week  and  a  graphic  evidence  for  the  child’s  inspection 
and  encouragement  was  kept.  At  the  period  of  the  year 
when  height  and  not  weight  is  making  a  spurt,  it  was  found 
that  of  58  children  whose  weight  records  were  examined,  the 
following  results  were  noted: 

38  showed  increased  weight. 

4  maintained  weight. 

7  showed  some  decrease.  (A  thoro  physical  examina¬ 
tion  was  recommended  for  these.) 

A  general  health  crusade  was  conducted  in  the  meantime 
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in  the  entire  school,  one  or  more  daily  periods  being  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  health  and  health  habits.  A  daily  morn¬ 
ing  inspection  of  the  window  sills  revealed  an  increasing 
number  of  bottles  of  milk  for  recess  lunches.  Posters 
illustrating  food  and  food  values  were  studied  and  new 
ones  originated  by  the  children.  Charts  of  food  desirable 
for  breakfasts  were  studied  by  the  children.  Menus  for 
breakfasts  were  prepared  by  them.  A  study  of  the  source, 
distribution,  and  costs  of  wholesome  breakfast  foods  was 
made.  Daily  inspection  of  teeth  was  made  by  the  teacher, 
and  all  those  using  tooth  brushes  reported.  The  children 
were  taught  a  motion  song  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
which  starts  with  “We  brush  our  teeth  both  morn  and 
night,  we  brush  them  fine  and  dandy”  and  so  on.  Thus 
a  daily  reminder  of  this  necessary  practise  was  given  to 
the  primary  pupils  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  the  correct 
way  of  brushing  the  teeth  was  afforded  by  the  motions.  A 
health  chart  was  posted  in  each  schoolroom  and  weekly 
health  bulletins  were  issued.  An  attitude  is  being  carefully 
fostered  that  in  most  cases  it  is  rather  a  disgraceful  thing 
to  fall  ill  and  that  with  careful  observances  of  the  rules 
for  health  almost  any  normal  person  need  not  be  sick.  With 
the  help  of  the  teacher,  the  children  made  out  “health 
rules.”  These  the  children  copied  and  decorated  and  took 
home  to  be  kept  in  their  bedrooms.  A  careful  report  was 
called  for  each  morning  by  the  teacher  to  see  how  many 
rules  were  followed  the  previous  day.  In  such  a  way  the 
teachers  are  endeavoring  by  repetition  with  satisfaction 
to  build  habits  that  will  make  healthy  children. 

A  second  movement  in  progressive  public  schools  is  the 
attempt  to  adjust  the  school  work  to  the  child  and  not  have 
the  child  fit  the  work.  Frequently  the  schools  attempt  to 
force  children  thru  courses  of  study  beyond  their  intellec¬ 
tual  capacities.  These  children  find  it  impossible  to  as¬ 
similate  knowledge  and  a  large  proportion  leave  school 
with  little  direct  preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
simply  because  they  have  been  unable  to  receive  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  intellectual  diet  prescribed  them  by  the 
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educational  authorities.  It  is  desirable  that  such  children 
not  only  be  kept  in  schools  but  that  they  receive  definite 
education.  Terman  says  that  in  “the  conservative  school 
system  offering  only  the  traditional  courses,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  pupils  of  80  I.  Q.  {i.  e.  10%  of  all)  should 
drop  out  by  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  By  that  time  they 
have  got  about  all  they  can  get  from  the  older  type  of 
restricted  elementary  curriculum.  Continuation  would 
mean  nothing  more  than  to  remain  hopelessly  stranded  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  without  further  effective  training 
except  training  in  failure.”^  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
function  of  progressive  education  is  to  find  out  what  are  the 
capacities  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools,  and  then  to 
evolve  such  a  course  of  study  and  such  methods  that  these 
capacities  may  be  fully  developed.  Universal  testing  of 
school  children  would  save  many  a  child  from  being  a  misfit 
in  school  and  in  after  life.  This  does  not  refer  only  to  the 
backward  and  retarded,  but  it  also  affects  the  accelerates 
and  the  intellectually  superior  upon  whom  the  future  progress 
of  civilization  depends. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland  aided  the 
authorities  of  Baltimore  to  adjust  the  school  work  to  the 
child  by  making  a  survey  of  three  public  schools  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  examination.  The  survey  was 
made  thru  the  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department. 
Three  schools  were  selected  that  were  fairly  representative, 
“that  is  schools  of  an  average  number  of  reported  back¬ 
ward  children,  so  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  after¬ 
wards  that  the  figures  were  not  generally  applicable.”  All 
three  are  representative,  co-educational  schools  of  American- 
born  children. 

It  was  impossible  to  examine  all  children  at  this  time; 
therefore,  only  the  children  in  those  schools  who  were  re¬ 
ported  as  “backward”  by  the  teacher  were  tested  first. 
Each  child  was  examined  separately,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  quiet  and  privacy.  A  full  Binet- 
Simon  Yerkes  test  of  each  child’s  mentality  was  made, 

*  Terman  L.,  The  intelligence  of  school  children,  p.  269. 
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and  a  general  and  detailed  obser\’^ation  was  taken  of  the 
child  during  the  examination,  his  particular  mode  of  react¬ 
ing,  ability  to  grasp  directions,  capacity  for  reasoning,  and 
memory. 

The  data  were  compiled  carefully  and  the  following 
facts  were  revealed:  there  were  172  children  examined  in 
one  school  reported  as  not  doing  average  work  in  the  classes : 
37  or  3.08%  of  these  were  very  subnormal,  88  or  7%  were 
retarded,  6  normal,  41  above  average.  In  the  second  school, 
there  were  only  20  children  reported  as  not  doing  average 
work:  13  were  very  subnormal,  6  were  retarded,  i  normal. 
In  the  third  school  there  were  76  children  examined:  36 
(or  3.6%  total  school  population  thru  all  lower  grades)  were 
very  subnormal,  27  retarded,  13  noimal. 

What  does  such  data  signify?  It  means  that  in  each 
school  there  are  two  classes  of  children,  who  because  of 
inferior  mentality  can  not  assimilate  the  work  planned 
for  the  normal  children.  These  children  need  a  special 
type  of  training  and  special  classes  must  be  made  for  them. 
It  also  means  that  the  normal  child  can  not  receive  that 
type  of  instruction  and  that  sort  of  education  suited  to  him 
until  these  children  have  been  segregated.  Further,  it 
shows  plainly  that  the  superior  children  are  being  so  neg¬ 
lected  that  instead  of  being  conserved  for  the  uplift  of  civi¬ 
lization,  they  are  being  so  badly  maladjusted  that  they  may 
actually  turn  out  to  be  a  menace  to  society. 

Each  of  the  above  cases  was  investigated  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  maladjustment.  It  appeared 
that  the  curriculum  needed  readjustment.  This  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  careful  consideration  and  experimentation  and  is 
still  in  the  making.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  caused  because  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  physical  energies  of  the  pupils.  Adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  daily  program  were  made.  Half-hour  or 
twenty  minute  periods  of  desk  work  were  followed  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  open  air.  A  dash  around  the  running  track, 
a  jump  or  two,  converted  the  previously  restless,  misbehaving 
child  because  of  his  surplus  energy  into  an  interested  pupil. 
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A  strong  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  recreational 
facilities  in  the  schools.  Plays,  games,  and  athletics 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  noted  improve¬ 
ment  resulted.  Special  classes  for  the  retarded  and  mentally 
defective  children  were  formed :  curricula  and  methods  suited 
to  these  types  were  adopted.  The  superior  children  were 
either  placed  in  opportunity  classes  or  were  allowed  to 
advance  rapidly  from  grade  to  grade  as  they  became  ready 
for  promotion. 

Survey  tests  in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  were 
given  thruout,  and  records  kept  of  the  achievements  of 
each  individual.  Children  were  encouraged  to  beat  “their 
own  records,”  and  industry  thus  fostered  will,  no  doubt, 
lead  to  specific  habits  of  work.  Projects  in  literature,  in 
history,  and  in  nature  study  broke  down  the  schoolroom 
isolation  and  led  to  the  formation  of  cooperative,  sympa¬ 
thetic  groups  working  together  for  common  aims.  Thus 
specific  social  habits  were  practised  daily  and  hourly. 

Not  only  is  progressive  education  carried  on  in  the  city 
schools,  but  there  is  a  great  wave  of  progress  similarly  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  rural  schools.  This  movement  is  evidenced 
in  the  strong  tendencies  of  the  rural  schools  to  adopt  such 
curricula  and  such  methods  as  will  make  the  school  the  com¬ 
munity  center  of  the  region.  The  method  in  rural  schools, 
as  in  other  centers  of  progressive  education,  is  scientific. 
Before  any  policy  or  change  is  inaugurated  a  survey  of  the 
community  is  made.  This  reveals  strengths  and  weaknesses 
alike,  and  indicates  the  strategic  points  of  attack.  After  a 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  needs  of  the  region, 
hypotheses  are  formulated  as  to  the  cause  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  curative  measures  are  suggested  for  remedying 
these.  Controlled  experiments  test  the  validity  of  these 
hypotheses  and  remedies.  Data  are  kept  showing  the  results 
the  new  measures  and  of  the  contrasting  results  in  the 
controlled  groups.  Permanent  remedial  measures  are  then 
based  upon  these  findings.  These  remedial  measures  find 
a  place  in  the  policy  and  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and 
are  launched  with  all  the  potency  possible.  It  is  so  planned 
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that  satisfying  elements  are  connected  with  the  needed 
amount  of  exercise  and  practise  in  the  new  adoptions  until 
habitual  conduct  is  established. 

A  rural  school  which  deserves  citation  as  an  example  of 
progressive  education,  is  Mount  Airy  School,  of  Carroll 
County,  Maryland.  It  is  known  as  a  “Center  School,” 
because  it  receives  children  from  a  district  extending  over 
three  miles.  What  to  do,  educationally,  for  all  the  many 
different  types  of  children  in  the  usual  one  room  school 
containing  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  under 
the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  has  always  been  the  problem  of 
the  “Little  Red  School  House.”  In  the  Carroll  County 
School  the  following  supposition  was  acted  upon.  If  the 
children  in  the  upper  grades,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  could 
be  transported  to  a  school  suitable  to  their  needs,  greater 
numbers  of  these  older  children  would  persist  in  the  grades 
and  attend  high  schools.  Starting  upon  this  assumption,  in 
a  three  mile  area,  all  the  children  above  the  sixth  grade  are 
transported  to  what  is  known  as  a  “Center  School.” 
Wherever  possible,  this  center  school  is  located  in  a  high 
school  building  or  in  a  building  adjoining  a  high  school,  thus 
placing  these  older  children  in  direct  contact  with  the  high 
school  children  and  high  school  activities.  It  was  hoped 
that  such  a  stimulating  environment  might  produce  a  desire 
to  attend  high  schools.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  because, 
before  other  changes  were  made,  it  was  noted  that  more 
children  were  attending  the  “Center  Schools”  than  were 
assembled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  other 
rural  schools  in  the  county. 

The  curriculum,  however,  did  not  fit  the  needs  of  these 
or  of  the  other  schools  in  the  community.  The  objective 
of  the  supervisor  and  principal  is  that  these  children  shall 
become  rural-minded  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  By 
this  is  meant  that  they  form  such  a  real  love  for  the  country, 
with  all  its  activities,  problems,  and  interests  that  they 
desire  to  stay  in  the  country  and  become  active  participants 
in  its  development  and  progress.  In  other  words,  those  in 
authority  desire  the  school  to  grow  in  ability  to  meet  the 
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community  needs,  as  well  as  in  power  to  bring  to  the  com¬ 
munity  those  broad  outside  interests  that  shall  make  of 
this  rural  population,  enlightened,  world  citizens.  Various 
topics  and  subjects  were  tried  before  determining  upon 
the  curriculum.  Health  work  and  healthful  recreation 
were  among  the  first  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  of 
study.  Parents  came  to  see  the  children  weighed,  measured, 
and  receive  careful  physical  examinations.  Remedial  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  and  weekly  health  bulletins  were  issued. 
Parents  and  children  alike  were  delighted  when  standard 
weight  was  achieved.  “Health”  became  an  ordinary  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion.  Hot  lunches  were  served  daily.  These 
provided  activities  in  domestic  science  and  at  the  same 
time  permitted  many  lessons  in  correct  table  manners  to 
be  inconspicuously  taught.  Their  influence  was  felt  not  only 
in  the  schools  but  reflected  also  in  the  homes.  The  social 
family  lunch-periods  became  a  daily  affair  and  replaced 
the  solitary  feeding  from  individual  lunch  boxes. 

With  the  older  children,  projects  in  agriculture  aroused 
strong  interests  in  school  work  and  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  community  and  the  school  in  greater  and  greater  sympa¬ 
thy  and  cooperation.  Twenty-five  farmers  in  one  year 
requested  to  have  milk  tests  performed  upon  their  dairy 
product.  The  children  made  these  tests  under  the  guidance 
of  an  expert  teacher  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Smith,  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Thirty  requests  for  soil  tests  came  to  the 
school  from  the  community  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  care¬ 
ful  laboratory  work  for  the  children.  In  one  year  two 
thousand  ears  of  corn  were  sent  in  from  the  farmers  of  this 
locality  to  be  tested.  A  number  of  farmers  invited  the 
principal  to  give  pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations  in 
their  orchards.  Agriculture,  therefore,  became  an  adopted 
subject  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high 
schools  of  this  community.  Careful  records  were  kept  of 
the  attendance  and  enrollment  of  the  school,  and,  altho 
it  was  found  that  some  of  the  children  left  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  full  course,  still  great  improvement  was  noted. 
A  careful  investigation  of  every  case  where  pupils  left 
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school  before  completing  the  full  course  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  goodly  number  of  these  were  girls.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  curriculum  was  not  giving  these  girls 
what  they  most  desired.  Domestic  science  courses  were 
offered.  These  made  a  strong  appeal  to  a  great  many. 
Some  of  the  girls,  however,  in  this  rural  community  wanted 
to  go  into  business.  Commercial  courses  were  what  they 
needed.  These,  too,  were  offered,  and  the  result  is  that 
from  eight  to  twelve  girls  yearly  register  for  this  work. 

The  principal  discovered  a  great  deal  of  retardation  with 
all  its  attendant  ills  of  slack  interest,  of  bad  attendance, 
and  of  bad  behavior.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  ability 
of  each  pupil  in  the  formal  subjects.  It  was  found  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  that  the  teachers  were  holding 
their  classes  for  a  higher  achievement  than  the  standard 
achievement  in  the  country.  Established  standards  were 
then  adopted  as  the  school  standards  for  amount  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  formal  work.  This  enabled  the  teachers  to 
have  more  time  for  work  in  art,  in  music,  in  athletics,  in 
current  events,  in  dramatics,  in  literature.  Literary  societies 
flourished  and  often  entertained  the  community.  Dramatic 
clubs  were  formed  and  gave  plays.  This  brought  school  and 
community  closer  together.  Thus  a  most  happy  relation¬ 
ship  of  school  and  community  is  gradually  being  established. 

Education  in  the  public  schools  may  justly  be  called 
progressive  when  it  meets  the  following  conditions.  First, 
when  it  selects  for  its  goal,  the  cultivation  of  the  capacity 
for  continual  growing  in  the  power  to  control  and  direct 
human  development  intelligently.  Second,  when  it  adopts 
a  scientific  method,  such  a  method  as  seeks  by  accurate 
testing  and  measuring  to  discover  the  needs  and  problems 
of  any  given  community.  By  keen  analysis,  it  formulates 
hypotheses  concerning  the  cause  of  these  difficulties;  by 
careful  experimenting  under  controlled  conditions,  it  tests 
the  validity  of  these  hypotheses;  and  finally,  by  judicious 
planning,  it  administers  correct  remedial  policies. 

Florence  Eilau  Bamberger 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  hopeful  by-products  of  the  recent  war  is  the 
stimulation  of  a  widespread  interest  in  educational  theory 
and  practise.  The  sudden  and  unforeseen  demand  for 
educated  men  of  all  ages  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
as  executives,  as  research  workers,  as  propagandists,  and 
the  frenzied  effort  to  concentrate  the  essentials  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  into  the  short  time  available  at  such  a 
crisis  called  the  attention  of  even  the  casual  observer  to 
the  values  that  accrue  from  effective  training.  The  revela¬ 
tions  of  appalling  ignorance  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  unintelligent,  shortsighted,  selfish  and  partisan 
policies  pursued  by  professed  leaders  of  the  political  and 
the  industrial  world,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  have 
shaken  our  complacent  faith  in  the  success  of  our  boasted 
universal  education. 

We  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  contribution  made 
to  our  national  development  by  various  educational  forces 
during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  producing  thruout  the  nation  that 
fine  blend  of  intelligence  and  morality  to  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  confidently  looked  forward  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  diffusion  of  learning  thru  common  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
revolutionary  war,  men  of  perception  and  foresight  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  generous  provisions  for  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  ground  that  only  an  enlightened  people  could 
maintain  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Succeeding 
generations,  not  scrutinizing  too  closely  the  actual  results, 
assumed  that  the  multiplication  of  educational  machinery 
ensured  the  desired  ends.  Secure  in  the  belief  that  our 
experiment  was  a  success,  we  optimistically  undertook 
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to  make  the  whole  world  a  safe  place  for  democracy.  Dis¬ 
appointment  over  our  meager  accomplishments  changes 
to  chagrin  as  we  unexpectedly  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  the  more  difficult  and  pressing  problem  of  making 
our  own  democracy  safe  for  ourselves. 

In  this  crisis  the  schools  are  in  the  paradoxical  position 
of  being  looked  upon  both  as  the  scapegoat  and  the  potential 
savior  of  the  situation.  Schools  and  teachers  are  in  one 
breath  denounced  for  what  they  have  done  or  have  failed 
to  do,  and,  in  the  next,  are  called  upon  with  simple  faith 
to  revolutionize  our  educational  system  and  to  produce 
overnight  “a  fully  democratized  generation,”  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  current  magazines,  from  those  of 
aristocratic  tendencies,  which  preserve  caste  lines  between 
reading  matter  and  advertising,  to  the  more  popular  pub¬ 
lications,  in  which  the  two  mingle  in  democratic  simplicity 
and  chaos,  all  are  offering  criticisms  on  the  present  situation, 
suggestions  and  theories  for  the  school  of  the  future.  It 
is  a  promising  sign  that  many  of  these  articles  are  written 
by  la>Tnen.  There  is  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  output  of  the  schools.  More  than  this,  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  have  only  a  lukewarm  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  realize  that  their  own  children  are  spending 
long  days  and  many  years  in  the  schoolroom  with  very 
inconsiderable  results.  They  are  voicing  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  are  moreover  taking  the  initiative  in  suggesting 
reforms.  It  is  true  that  the  principles  underlying  many 
of  these  new  programs  have  long  been  advocated  by  pro¬ 
gressive  educators  and  that  schools  here  and  there  have 
been  trying  them  out  successfully,  but,  heretofore  with 
scant  encouragement  from  the  conservative  public.  Now 
that  many  parents  are  becoming  actively  interested,  even 
to  the  point  of  sponsoring  schools  for  progressive  education 
and  of  giving  publicity  to  such  movements,  a  more  rapid 
adoption  of  progressive  ideas  may  be  expected,  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  so  hopelessly  reactionary  as 
some  of  our  friends  like  to  think. 

As  democracy  was  the  watchword  of  the  war,  so  it  has 
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become  the  shibboleth  of  the  new  education.  Even  pub¬ 
lishers  of  textbooks,  quick  to  make  use  of  the  latest  catch¬ 
word,  already  guarantee  their  books  to  teach  “Americanism 
and  Democracy.”  To  label  a  school,  a  program,  or  a 
curriculum  democratic  or  undemocratic  is  to  sanction  or 
condemn  it.  There  is,  however,  little  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  what,  precisely,  constitutes  democracy  and  just  how 
the  individual  may  best  be  fitted  to  play  his  part  acceptably 
in  a  democratic  community.  The  problem  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  seemed  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  New  York 
commissioners  recommended  as  the  course  of  study  for 
common  schools,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  morality,  “those  branches  of  education  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  every  person  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world  and  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  useful  citizen.”  The  program  of  1815  probably  came 
nearer  to  solving  the  problems  of  that  day  than  the  usual 
school  program  of  today  does  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  generation.  At  that  time  much  of  the  necessary 
education  came  naturally  from  daily  life.  With  the  growth 
of  speciahzation  in  industry  and  the  economic  and  social 
changes  of  the  past  century,  there  has  arisen  a  need  of 
special  instruction  and  of  increased  mental  equipment  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interests  which  give  life  a  purpose  and  an  ideal.  The 
“useful  citizen”  is  still  the  goal  of  the  school,  but  there  is 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  he  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

Some  writers  develop  definite  programs;  others,  deahng 
in  generalities  as  brilliant  as  they  are  unenlightening, 
merely  demand  reforms,  leaving  it  to  someone  else  to  work 
out  the  difficult  and  necessary  details.  Mr.  Edward 
Yeomans^  represents  one  point  of  view  when  he  says  that 
“the  world’s  institutions  even  of  a  standard  democratic 
type  may  smash  up,”  unless  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
shop  is  recognized.  He  would  make  the  shop  the  center 

*  The  school  shop  by  Edward  Yeomans.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  June 
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of  the  school  life.  There  children  may  learn  respect  for 
handwork  thru  the  joy  of  doing  it  and  by  building  locomo¬ 
tives,  for  example,  understand  that  “soundness  of  heart 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  locomotive  builder.”  Similarly, 
no  doubt,  of  a  plumber  and  a  carpenter.  One  hopes  that 
means  may  be  found  to  cultivate  the  same  virtue  in  the 
future  manipulators  of  essential  commodities.  And  yet 
we  pause  to  wonder  how  far  a  sound  heart  will  carry  the 
locomotive  builder  or  the  sugar  speculator,  unaccompanied 
by  sound  thinking;  and  whether  the  apotheosis  of  the 
school  shop  will  ensure  the  latter.  That  man  became 
master  of  the  material  world  is  due  not  merely,  as  Mr. 
Yeomans  implies,  to  the  fact  that  he  used  his  hands;  but 
that  he  used  his  reason  to  make  the  work  of  his  hands 
effective.  Soundness  of  heart  is  unquestionably  desirable, 
and  yet  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  preach,  “Be  good, 
sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.”  Constructive 
goodness  depends  on  straight  thinking,  and  sheer  goodness 
untouched  by  cleverness  tends  to  produce  the  objection¬ 
able  Pollyanna  type  of  person  whose  chief  characteristics 
are  thoughtless  optimism  and  misguided  helpfulness. 

But  this  is,  perhaps,  carping  criticism,  for  it  is  indeed 
an  attractive  schoolroom  to  which  Mr.  Yeomans  introduces 
us  and  under  the  direction  of  the  all-wise  teacher  vistas 
open  toward  literature,  art,  and  history,  and  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual  delights  that  make  life  worth  while  and  full  of 
meaning,  when  handwork  palls.  Nor  is  his  ideal  of  free¬ 
dom  and  spontaneous  interest  impossible  of  realization, 
when  enough  parents  support  it.  For  Mr.  Yeomans  is 
scarcely  justified  in  saying,  “The  school  person  does  not 
yet  realize  the  value  of  the  school  shop.”  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  more  school  persons  than  school  patrons 
who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  Mr.  Yeomans  has  not  been 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  irate  parent  who  wants  to  know 
why  Mary,  aged  eight,  is  allowed  to  make  rag  dolls  instead 
of  learning  the  capitals  of  the  states  or  doing  long  division. 
The  skeptical  mother  who  wants  an  old-fashioned  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  convinced  by  any  assurance  that  Mary  is  joy- 
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ously  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  real  education  while 
.she  computes  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  material  she  uses, 
learns  the  story  of  the  cotton  with  which  she  stuffs  the  doll, 
and  finally  gets  some  notion  of  social  solidarity,  when  she 
gives  the  precious  work  of  her  hands  to  a  convalescent 
child  in  the  hospital. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  Mr.  Yeomans  is  Mr.  Sharpe, 
an  eloquent,  if  unenlightened,  advocate  of  democracy  in 
the  schools.^  No  school  shop  for  him.  Tho  he  grudgingly 
grants  that  “sloyd,  dressmaking  and  cooking"  are  innoc¬ 
uous  in  the  grades  and  may  even  “give  necessary  variety 
to  their  study,"  he  deprecates  all  handwork  and  believes 
it  “should  end  with  the  eighth  grade,  the  next  four  years, 
except  for  the  deficient,  being  devoted  to  books. . .  .  [with] 
no  machinery  in  the  basement  to  steal  away  the  quiet.  “ 
If  the  shop  were  to  become  the  center  of  the  public  school, 
he  might  be  forced  to  send  his  four  rising  citizens  to  a 
despised  private  school,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  fate,  which  he  so  heartily  deplores,  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  that  would  help  them  to  pass  a  college  entrance 
examination.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  idea  of  training  for  democracy 
is  contiguity  and  uniformity.  Let  Johnny  Jones  and 
Tony  Ciprianni  sit  side  by  side  for  twelve  years  and 
study  the  same  lessons  and  the  trick  is  turned.  He 
admits  that  this  school  will  give  only  a  certain  formal  and 
routine  training  and  we  learn,  later,  that  the  real  education 
is  to  take  place  at  home  under  wise  parental  guidance.^ 
Mr.  Sharpe  seems  curiously  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  wise 
parental  guidance  in  matters  of  education  is  precisely 
what  something  over  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  children 
lack  and  that  the  very  type  of  education  which  he  lauds 
and  which  his  children  have  not  received  in  the  public 
school,  is  being  given  in  the  more  progressive  private 
schools,  the  very  name  of  which  is  to  him  anathema. 

Perhaps,  ideally,  there  should  be  no  private  schools  in 

'  Patrons  of  democracy  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
November,  1919. 

2  Education  for  individuality,  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1920. 
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a  democracy.  Unquestionably,  every  child  ought  to  have 
the  best  there  is  for  him  in  education.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  term  “private  school”  should  have  in  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  person  a  connotation  of  exclusiveness 
and  either  superficiality  or  formalism.  It  is  the  progressive 
private  school  that  is  today  the  best  exponent  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal  in  education.  In  such  schools  the  new  interest 
in  education  is  finding  expression.  These  schools  do  not 
regard  tradition  as  binding  simply  because  it  is  tradition; 
they  consider  the  welfare  of  the  individual  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  smooth  running  of  the  educational 
machine;  they  are  reconstructing  curriculum  and  methods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  society  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
moment.  These  pohcies  have  hitherto  rarely  been  found 
outside  those  schools  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  some  Department  of  Education  or  in  an 
occasional  school  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  far-sighted 
executive.  There  is  at  present,  however,  a  well  defined 
movement  toward  the  establishment  of  private  schools 
for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  progressive  ideas  in 
education.  This  condition  has  come  about  not  because 
people  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  theory  of  public  schools 
for  all  children,  but  because  control  of  the  pubHc  schools 
has  largely  past  out  of  the  hands  of  the  interested  private 
citizen  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  cut  thru  the  red  tape  of  the  system  and 
make  any  radical  changes.  Many  of  the  new  schools  are 
to  some  degree  community  undertakings;  that  is,  they  are 
backed  by  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  undertaking  to  help 
solve  the  educational  problem  in  their  particular  locality. 
They  have  the  advantages  that  belong  to  any  corporate 
undertaking.  They  are  educating  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  who  are  responsible  for  them  as  truly 
as  they  are  the  children  who  attend  them. 

It  is  charged  that  the  private  schools  are  undemocratic 
because  they  are  accessible  only  to  those  people  who  are 
able  to  pay  tuition.  In  the  present  economic  situation 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  people 
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who  have  the  most  to  spend  are  not  just  the  ones  who 
most  need  an  enlightened  education.  In  fact,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  attract  not  so  much  people  of  wealth  as 
people  of  ideas.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  attitude  of  mind  depends  on  something  far  deeper 
than  the  question  of  tuition.  The  private  school  is  not 
private  because  it  desires  to  confine  the  good  things  of 
education  to  a  limited  number,  but  because  that  is  the 
condition  of  its  existence.  The  majority  of  the  electorate 
does  not  really  want  a  change  in  the  schools;  if  it  did,  the 
change  would  be  forthcoming.  Even  with  an  apathetic 
or  hostile  public,  some  teachers  of  unusual  ability  have 
been  able  to  remove  obstacles,  circumvent  restrictions, 
and  show  what  the  pubhc  schools  might  become. 

The  progressive  schools  are  essentially  experimental. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  open  to  the  exploitation 
of  every  new  and  untried  theory,  but  that  they  are  able 
to  base  their  practise  on  sound  educational  principles, 
even  if  these  principles  have  not  the  sanction  of  all  antiquity. 
They  have  one  abiding  principle,  the  good  of  the  child. 
Their  program  is  flexible.  They  are  not  afraid  to  scrap 
a  scheme  if  it  proves  unprofitable  or  to  try  a  new  one  that 
promises  well.  Fortunately  the  clientele  that  is  attracted 
to  such  schools  is  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  experi¬ 
mentation  is  as  necessary  in  education  as  in  any  other 
science,  that  educational  results  can  not  be  obtained  in 
a  day  or  a  year,  and  that  their  children,  tho  they  may  miss 
some  bits  of  conventional  information,  will  gain  many 
things  of  far  more  importance. 

Tho  these  schools  are  aUke  in  principle,  they  differ 
widely  in  details.  Each  has  its  own  plan  and  independent 
purpose.  One  school  definitely  keeps  books  from  the  pupils 
until  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Another,  believing 
that  children  are  as  eager  to  use  their  brains,  as  their  hands, 
and  seeing  no  reason  why  they  should  be  denied  that 
privilege,  introduces  them  to  books  as  soon  as  they  evince 
a  desire  for  them,  not  neglecting  to  give  them  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  every  other  capacity.  One 
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school  attempts  to  get  a  cross  section  of  society,  intel¬ 
lectually  and  socially.  Another  works  out  its  problem 
with  a  more  homogeneous  group  or  aims  at  the  discovery 
and  development  of  exceptional  ability.  One  bars  the 
classics.  Another  believes  that  the  study  of  Latin  affords 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  objective 
attitude  toward  the  vernacular,  and  that,  since  language 
is  the  medium  of  thought  and  communication,  every  means 
of  cultivating  linguistic  values  should  be  made  use  of; 
and,  moreover,  that,  for  those  pupils  whose  life  interests 
are  sure  to  be  largely  intellectual,  the  classics  furnish  a 
desirable,  if  not  an  indispensable  background. 

Each  has  its  own  definite  objective;  but  under  all  runs 
the  principle  which  is  the  principle  of  democracy,  that 
each  child  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
individuality  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  due 
regard  being  always  had  for  the  rights  of  others.  Freedom 
for  the  child  under  wise  direction  and  freedom  for  the 

teacher  to  deal  with  individual  needs  is  characteristic  of 

% 

the  new  education.  The  program  is  not  determined  by 
what  is  required  in  grade  six,  seven,  or  eight,  but  by  what 
Mary  and  Susie  and  Tom  and  Peter  want  and  can  assimilate. 
It  gives  the  fullest  recognition  to  the  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  individual  differences.  The  modem  schoolmaster, 
like  the  modern  physician,  studies  each  case  for  its  in¬ 
dividual  symptoms  and  does  not  prescribe  quinine  and 
calomel  for  every  ailn^ent. 

Such  recognition  does  not  mean  that  each  child  follows 
his  impulses  unchecked,  but  that  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  own  tastes,  to  take  his  own  point  of  view, 
to  work  out  his  own  problems,  to  form  independent  opinions. 
Notwithstanding  its  flexible  program  and  its  varied  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  new  school  does  not  cut  entirely  loose  from 
the  usual  curriculum.  So  much  publicity  has  necessarily 
been  given  to  the  new  departures  that  it  sometimes  seems 
that  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  the  languages 
have  been  banished  entirely.  In  fact,  they  are  still  with 
us,  but  the  point  of  approach  is  changed.  Pupils  study 
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not  to  acquire  a  given  number  of  facts  or  a  certain  dex¬ 
terity  of  manipulation,  but  that  they  may  enter  intelli¬ 
gently  into  the  life  of  the  world.  They  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  and  feel  and  reason,  and  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  thru  the  medium  of  art,  of  music, 
of  drama  and  of  words,  oral  or  written.  Given  the  chance 
to  initiate  action  in  organization  or  in  creative  work,  they 
learn  to  check  up  their  ideas  by  reality,  to  criticize  and  to 
weigh  values  and  not  to  accept  glowing  visions  as  actualities. 
They  learn  their  duty  as  citizens  by  being  good  citizens 
of  the  school  community  and  by  directing  its  affairs.  Above 
all  things,  the  school  hopes  to  turn  them  out  intelligent 
human  beings,  at  home  in  the  world,  self  directing,  capable 
of  leadership  or  of  cooperation,  as  the  occasion  may  demand. 

It  is  by  developing  an  intelligent  generation  that  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  are  hoping  to  make  their  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  democracy.  Our  recent  political  history 
indicates  that,  whatever  our  schools  have  accomplished 
in  the  past,  intelligence  is  only  an  accidental  product. 
If  our  forefathers  were  right  in  thinking  that  intelligence 
and  morality  were  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
republic,  it  is  time  to  try  some  new  means  of  producing  a 
generation  with  these  qualifications.  Nor  are  children 
so  averse  to  intellectual  activities  as  we  are  sometimes 
led  to  believe. 

Not  only  does  the  progressive  school  hope  to  give  all 
its  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  intelligent  citizens; 
it  hopes  to  give  the  extraordinary  child,  the  genius,  a 
chance.  Public  opinion  has  long  granted  the  need  of 
special  education  for  defectives  of  various  sorts,  but  it 
has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  gifted  child. 
Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  says  that  the  supreme  sin  of  modern 
democracy  is  that  it  encourages  the  common  man,  and 
he  asks  whether  a  man  of  genius  is  possible  in  a  rich  and 
busy  democracy.  “In  a  scientifically  drained  country 
there  are  no  rivulets,”  he  says,  “no  tumbling  streams, 
no  cascades,  only  straight  canals,  and  reservoirs  and  well 
contrived  ponds  in  which  gas  lamps  can  admire  them- 
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selves.”  But  the  progressive  school  will  take  care  that 
the  rivulets  and  the  cascades  and  the  tumbling  streams 
are  not  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace. 

One  practical  problem  which  the  progressive  school 
must  meet  is  that  of  adjustment  to  the  present  educational 
system.  An  individual  school  can  not  live  a  wholly  isolated 
life.  If  it  is  to  serve  a  community,  it  must  be  possible 
for  pupils  to  come  to  it  and  to  go  from  it  to  other  schools 
without  too  great  loss  from  maladjustment.  Moreover, 
there  are  the  colleges  to  reckon  with.  The  question  whether 
this  or  that  mode  of  procedure  will  fit  for  college,  calls  a 
halt  to  many  a  schoolmaster’s  flight  of  fancy.  It  remains 
a  matter  of  speculation  how  far  the  cause  of  education 
would  be  advanced  if  such  flights  of  fancy  were  all  un¬ 
checked  by  the  powers  above.  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
all  college  entrance  requirements — especially  those  of 
the  women’s  colleges — as  if  they  were  intentionally  set 
up  as  stumbling  blocks  and  rocks  of  offense.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  critics  do  not  necessarily  show 
their  disapproval  by  refusing  to  send  their  children  to 
those  institutions  whose  procedure  they  most  deplore. 
Far  be  it  from  any  secondary  school  principal  to  defend 
all  the  various  idiosyncracies  of  all  the  various  colleges  as 
set  forth  in  their  entrance  requirements,  when  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  two,  east  or  west,  which  agree  precisely 
as  to  what  constitutes  fitness  for  undertaking  college  work. 
Yet  in  fairness  we  must  admit  that  what  the  colleges  desire 
above  everything  else  is  an  intelligent  body  of  students. 
If  their  requirements  and  their  mode  of  selection  are  in¬ 
adequate,  and  even,  at  times,  defeat  their  own  ends,  never¬ 
theless,  it  has  been  proven  possible  for  a  pupil  to  meet 
the  most  rigid  requirements  after  enjoying  the  greatest 
freedom  of  development,  and  to  have  a  vigorous,  healthy 
body,  a  keen,  alert  mind,  facility  in  self  expression  thru 
many  mediums,  independence  of  judgment  an  open- 
minded  attitude  toward  the  world,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  “moral  obligation  of  intelligence.” 

Elsie  Garland  Hobson 

The  Phebe  Anna  Thorne  Model  School 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  LATIN 

Conflicting  views  regarding  the  outlook  for  foreign 
language  studies  in  our  schools  are  natural  in  these  times 
of  educational  unrest.  The  same  intellectual  forces  that 
operated  so  potently  a  generation  ago  to  win  adequate 
recognition  for  the  sciences  are  now  operating  more  broadly 
pn  the  whole  scheme  of  educational  organization  and  of 
educational  values.  Directly,  these  influences  are  taking 
shape  in  an  increasing  demand  for  various  vocational 
activities  and  are  finding  expression  in  increasing  emphasis 
-  on  studies  that  are  regarded  as  possessing  high'  utility 
value  in  equipping  young  people  for  efficiency  in  diverse 
pursuits.  The  advocates  of  vocational  guidance  and  of 
courses  that  supposedly  make  for  successful  effort  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  industry  are  getting  a  generous  response  from 
the  pubhc.  All  this  is  natural  and  within  limits  is  com¬ 
mendable.  If  only  the  propagandists  would  keep  hands 
off,  if  exploitation  of  the  schools  (and  of  the  children) 
were  barred  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  if  narrowness  of 
vision  regarding  true  and  permanent  values  in  education 
were  not  so  manifest,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  solici¬ 
tude  regarding  the  future  of  humanistic  studies.  For 
exploitation,  propaganda,  the  exaltation  of  the  practical, 
going  to  the  extreme,  operate  to  throw  the  educational 
craft  outside  of  its  proper  chartings.  Steadying  and  guiding 
forces  are  needed,  lest  in  educational  thought  and  practise 
we  get  far  adrift  on  untried  seas. 

Despite  the  influence  of  the  radical  modern  school  in 
education,  whose  advocacy  of  “the  practical”  is  insistent 
and  in  whose  scheme  culture  studies  and  the  thought  of 
a  generous  education  for  its  own  sake  find  little  place, 
evidences  are  not  lacking  that  there  is  yet  a  big  conserva¬ 
tive  element  among  schoolmen  and  laymen  whose  educa- 
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tional  credo  exalts  the  liberal  rather  than  the  eclectic,  the 
broad  rather  than  the  narrow,  the  longer  road  rather  than 
the  short  cut,  for  those  who  would  like  to  do  things  worth 
while  in  life  and  who  would  like  to  get  and  to  give  the  most 
and  the  best  in  their  associations  with  their  fellowmen. 
On  no  other  ground  can  the  persistence  of  distinctly  hu¬ 
manistic  studies  and  their  large  place  in  public  esteem 
be  accounted  for.  Among  the  studies  that  are  the  objects 
of  popular  favor  in  the  schools,  Latin  still  holds  a  foremost 
place.  At  any  rate,  this  statement  is  true  for  the  great 
majority  of  schools  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  present  a  study  of  the  fact^ 
regarding  the  present  status  of  the  various  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  particular,  it  is  desired  to  make  clear  the  status  of  Latin 
and,  if  possible,  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  outlook 
for  its  permanency  and  its  future  position  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  The  facts  that  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
discussion  and  of  forecast  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  five 
tabulations  that  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
whose  correctness  may  be  relied  upon.  For  the  most 
part,  the  deductions  based  on  the  tables  follow  so  directly 
and  so  naturally  as  to  leave  no  room  for  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Table  I. 

Exhibit  of  Total  Enrollments  in  the  Various  Foreign  Languages 
IN  All  Secondary  Regents  Schools  of  New  York  State  for  a 


Period  of  Five  years 

Total  en-  Ger- 


Year. 

rollment. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Spanish. 

man. 

1914-15 . 

174320 

78565 

2226 

32722 

5244 

73189 

1915-16 . 

196824 

81437 

2364 

34816 

9460 

66992 

1916-17 . 

191087 

85770 

2244 

36788 

17174 

64135 

1917-18 . 

194659 

75160 

2235 

38924 

27420 

36718 

1918-19 . 

197119 

69370 

2161 

56591 

32877 

1 1306 

Average  for  period  of  5 

years . 

190802 

78060 

2246 

39968 

18435 

50468 

Average  %  for  period  of  5 

years . 

40.9 

1 . 2 

20.9 

9.1 

26.4 

%  for  1918-19 . 

35-2 

1 . 1 

28.7 

16.7 

5.8 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  term  “total  enrollment” 
means  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  all  public  high  schools 
and  in  all  academies  constituting  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  All  other  figures  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  following  observations  are  suggested  by  the  figures : 

1 .  Great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  in  German . 

2.  Noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  French. 

3.  Marked  increase  in  the  number  studying  Spanish. 

4.  Persistence  and  stability  of  Greek  thruout  the  entire 
five-year  period. 

5.  The  favorable  showing  forXatin. 

In  view  of  the  intensity  of  interest  in  Spanish  arising 
from  its  supposedly  high  utility  value  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  modern  business  in  connection  with  South  American 
trade,  the  increasing  enrollment  in  that  field  is  not  sur¬ 
prizing.  Equally  intense  during  the  years  of  the  World 
War  was  the  interest  in  French.  Sentimental  considera¬ 
tions  arising  from  sympathy  with  France  and  from  ad¬ 
miration  for  her  steadfastness  and  her  achievements  in 
fighting  the  enemies  of .  civilization  doubtless  exercised 
a  strong  influence  in  stimulating  the  study  of  the  French 
language.  In  view  of  these  handicaps  the  showing  for 
Latin  is  remarkable.  The  loss  of  a  few  points  in  the  last 
year  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five-year  period 
need  not  prove  disquieting  to  the  friends  of  Latin.  The 
figures  presented,  taken  in  connection  with  the  exhibits 
in  tables  that  will  follow,  afford  a  convincing  argument 
for  the  vitality  of  Latin  and  a  safe  forecast  of  its  security 
and  future  prominence  as  a  factor  in  secondary  education. 
The  only  possible  disturbing  element  in  the  figures  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total 
numbers  enrolled  in  the  foreign  language  classes  in  1918-19 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five-year  period. 
This  falling  off  amounted  to  16,862  students,  indicating 
a  decrease  of  8.8%.  In  this  percentage  a  tendency  to  a 
decrease  in  all  foreign  language  study  may  be  indicated. 
If  that  is  true,  it  suggests  that  all  friends  of  linguistic 
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studies,  ancient  and  modern,  English  included,  should 
stand  together  to  defend  and  to  fortify  each  other’s  field 
of  instruction.  They  should  stand  thus  together  in  any 
event,  for  their  interests,  personal  and  educational,  are 
akin.  The  propagandist  who  in  his  ardent  advocacy 
of  Spanish  rails  at  Latin  is  only  menacing  the  structure 
that  his  hands  would  rear.  In  the  end  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  will  stand  or  fall  together.  In  truth  it  may  be 
said  more  broadly  that  all  friends  of  liberal  studies  should 
stand  together.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  no  loss 
or  injury  can  come  to  one  great  group  of  such  studies  that 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  weakening  of  the  whole  hu¬ 
manistic  educational  fabric. 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  exhibit  is  found  in  the 
table  that  follows.  The  figures  for  this  tabulation  were 
all  obtained  at  first  hand,  directly  from  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  in  actual  visitation  of  schools  during  the  year  1919-20. 
The  writer  is  accordingly  able  to  vouch  for  their  correct¬ 
ness.  The  list  of  schools  in  each  group  is  fairly  typical 
of  its  class,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to' warrant  generaliza¬ 
tion,  exclusive  of  the  three  largest  up-state  cities,  and  of 
Greater  New  York.  An  exhibit  of  this  kind  is  necessitated 
because  the  complete  figures  for  the  state  will  not  be 
available  for  a  number  of  months.  There  is  no  likelihood 
however,  that  the  complete  figures,  when  obtainable,  will 
show  in  any  group  a  variation  of  more  than  one  per  cent 
(probably  less)  from  those  indicated  by  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  the  table. 

For  the  information  of  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
towns  and  cities  of  New  York  state,  the  following  lists 
of  schools  represented  in  the  tabulation  are  presented : 

Group  I 

High  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Caledonia 
Chautauqua 
Churchville 
Clifton  Springs 
Coxsackie 


De  Ruyter 
Earhulle 
Elmira  Heights 
Greigsville 
Honeoye  Falls 


Marathon 

Marcellus 

Mohawk 

New  York  Mills 

Oriskany 
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Phelps 
Pittsford 
Ravena 
Red  Hook 
Rhinebeck 


Sherrill 

Spencerport 

Tully 

West  Carthage 
Westmoreland 


Whitesboro 
Whitney  Point 
Wyoming 
Victor 


Group  II 


High  schools  at  the  following  places: 


Avon 

Camden 

Canastota 

Catskill 

Clinton 

Clyde 

Falconer 

Johnson  City 

Le  Roy 

Medina 


Most  Hoi}’’  Rosary  (Syracuse)  Acad. 

New  Hartford 

Owego 

St.  Mary’s  (Dunkirk)  Acad. 

Saugerties 

Seneca  Falls 

Skaneateles 

Waverly 

Waterloo 

Group  III 


High  schools  at  the  following  places: 


Albion 

Amsterdam 

Cortland 

Elmira 

Freeport 

Hempstead 

Hudson 

Ilion 

Jamestown 


Kingston 
Lockport 
Mt.  Vernon 
Glean 

Rockville  Center 
vSalamanca 
Union-Endicott 
Utica 

White  Plains 


The  figures  shown  in  the  following  tables  afford  an  ade¬ 
quate  basis  for  a  close  estimate  of  the  present  numerical 
status  of  the  various  foreign  languages  in  all  territory 
of  the  state  outside  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  three 
large  up-state  cities — Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
These  cities,  by  reason  of  the  large  foreign  element  in  their 
population,  and  because  of  the  urgent  call  of  commerce 
and  of  industry  in  their  midst,  constitute  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  groups  in  Table  II  include  small,  middle-sized 
and  large  villages,  with  a  typical  list  of  second  and  third 
class  cities.  In  the  last  group  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
important  cities  of  Utica,  Elmira,  Jamestown  and  Eockport 
are  included. 
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Table  II 

Kxiiibit  Regarding  the  Numerical  Status  of  the  Various  Foreign 
Languages  in  Three  Selected  Groups  of  Typical  High  Schools 
FOR  THE  Year  1919-20 

Total  en-  Span- 


Type. 

rollment. 

Latin.  Greek. 

French. 

ish. 

German. 

I.  29  schools  having  enrollment 

of  less  than  100  students 

each . 

1879 

1299  .... 

652 

52 

13 

II,  19  schools  having  enroll- 

ment  of  100  to  200  students 

each . 

2725 

1584  .... 

896 

247 

III.  18  schools  having  enroll- 

ment  of  200  to  1400  students 

each . 

9731 

4538  .... 

2971 

987 

39 

Total . 

14335 

7421  .... 

4519 

1286 

52 

Summary- Percentages 

I.  Enrollment  less  than  100. . 

69.2  .... 

34-7 

2.8 

0.7 

II.  Enrollment  100  to  200.  . .  . 

58.1  .... 

32.9 

9-1 

III.  Enrollment  200  to  1400... 

46.6  _ 

30.5 

10. 1 

0.4 

Composite. . . . 

51-7  - 

31.5 

9.0 

0.0036 

The  following  observations  are  suggested  by  an  examination 
of  the  summary  under  this  table : 


1.  In  the  schools  of  Type  I,  the  enrollment  in  Latin 
is  twice  that  of  the  enrollment  in  French. 

2.  The  comparison  made  in  the  foregoing  item  holds 
substantially  in  the  schools  of  Type  II. 

3.  Naturally,  the  relative  percentage  for  Latin  is  some¬ 
what  lower  in  schools  of  Type  III,  but  it  st’ll  holds  pre¬ 
ponderance  over  French  by  a  big  margin. 

4.  The  composite  showing  for  Latin  in  schools  of  the 
three  types  is  remarkably  high,  whether  considered  by 
itself  or  in  its  relation  to  the  showing  in  other  foreign 
languages. 

5.  French  makes  a  consistently  favorable  showing  thruout 
the  groups. 

6.  In  the  second  and  third  groups,  Spanish  holds  essen¬ 
tially  the  status  that  might  be  expected  for  it  in  schools 
in  which  undue  influence  is  not  exerted  in  its  behalf. 

Two  additional  facts  favorable  to  Latin  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  this  exhibit : 
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First,  the  tabulation  contains  no  showing  of  the  large 
number  of  students  in  the  school  enrollment  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  the  progress  of  their  courses  but  were 
not  enrolled  in  Latin  classes  at  the  time  the  statistics  were 
taken. 

Second,  only  two  of  the  private  academies  are  included 
in  the  lists  covered  by  the  tables.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Latin  is  in  great  favor  in  the  academies  and  that  the 
enrollment  in  such  classes  is  correspondingly  heavy,  the 
figures  for  schools  of  that  type,  if  included,  would  raise 
appreciably  the  percentages  indicated  for  Latin.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  effect  on  percentages 
that  would  result  from  including  in  the  count  all  pupils 
in  these  schools  who  at  some  time  in  their  courses  have 
been  enrolled  in  Latin  classes. 

To  make  complete  the  typical  exhibits  for  all  up-state 
schools,  the  subjoined  table  is  presented : 


Table  III 

The  Three  Largest  Cities  Outside  of  Greater  New  York,  1919-20 

Span-  Ger- 


English. 


Buffalo: 

Hutchinson-  Central .  2013 

Lafayette .  1445 

Masten  Park .  1356 

South  Park .  802 

Technical .  1303 

Total .  6919 

Rochester: 

East  High .  1777 

West  High .  1689 

Total .  3466 

Syracuse: 

Blodgett  Vocational .  1301 

Central .  1417 

North  High . .' .  564 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

ish. 

man. 

662 

311 

88 

118 

782 

6 

617 

135 

85 

445 

16 

361 

67 

195 

647 

16 

76 

64 

23 

270 

71 

141 

2536 

38 

1635 

425 

562 

833 

30 

710 

124 

87 

1048 

43 

492 

108 

25 

1881 

73 

1202 

232 

1 12 

254 

969 

773. 

47 

48 

264 

282 

7 

Total 


3282  1233 


1309 


47 


55 
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Composite — Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  1919-20 


Span- 

Ger- 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

ish. 

man. 

Buffalo . 

.  6919 

2536 

38 

1635 

425 

562 

Rochester . 

.  3466 

1881 

73 

1202 

232 

112 

Syracuse . 

.  3282 

1233 

1309 

47 

55 

Total . 

.  13667 

5650 

III 

4146 

704 

729 

Per  cent . 

41 -3 

0.008 

30.4 

5-2 

5-3 

Remarks ; 

1.  In  this  exhibit  English  is  made  the  basis  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  total  enrollment.  Since  essentially  all  pupils 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  state  are  enrolled 
in  the  English  classes,  the  figures  are  substantially  exact. 

2.  The  fist  of  high  schools  is  complete  for  each  city. 

3.  Two  large  vocational  high  schools  in  which  no  Latin 
is  offered  are  included  in  the  exhibit. 

4.  In  these  cities  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  large 
Catholic  academies  and  other  private  secondary  schools 
in  which  the  enrollments  in  Latin  are  exceptionally  large. 
If  these  were  included  in  the  figures,  the  showing  for  Latin 
would  be  still  more  favorable. 

5.  The  composite  exhibit  is  particularly  favorable  for 
Latin.  Its  percentage  is  higher  than  the  State  average 
for  the  5 -year  period  shown  in  Table  I. 

6.  French  shows  normal  strength. 

7.  Spanish  is  a  poor  third,  competing  closely  with  Ger¬ 
man  for  the  lowest  place  on  the  list. 

A  complete  exhibit  based  on  the  exhibits  in  Tables 
II  and  III  gives  an  average  percentage  for  Latin  for  all 
schools,  large  and  small,  outside  of  Greater  New  York 
of  46.7%;  for  French,  30.9%;  for  Spanish,  7.1%. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  the  recent  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  Latin  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  in  any  degree  to  losses  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  outside  of  Greater  New  York.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  warranted  that  the  loss  must  be  due  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  falling  off  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  students 
pursuing  Latin  in  New  York  City.  Even  there  Latin 
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has  held  well  in  certain  schools.  Such  a  group  of  schools 
is  represented  in  the  table  that  follows.  The  list  includes 
two  exclusively  boys’  schools,  two  exclusively  girls’  schools, 
and  two  mixed  schools.  Three  of  these  schools  are  in 
Brooklyn  and  three  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 


Six  Representative 

Table  IV 

High  Schools  in  Greater 

New 

York, 

1919-20 

Name  of  school. 

H.  S.  enrollment. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French.  Spanish.  German. 

Boys’  High . 

(English) 

3799 

1934 

1143 

1540 

56 

DeWitt  Clinton . 

4674 

1319 

2059 

1618 

Erasmus  Hall . 

4051 

1797 

49 

1546 

1347 

26 

Girls’  High . 

(English) 

2152 

970 

875 

666 

Morris . 

3616 

930 

1650 

1213 

Wadleigh . 

2932 

1 102 

59 

1761 

488 

Total . 

21224 

8052 

108 

9034 

6872 

82 

Per  cent . 

37-9 

0.005 

42.5 

32.4 

0.004 

While  French  and  Spanish  show  noticeably  high  per¬ 
centages,  it  will  be  observed  that  Latin  is  holding  well  in 
these  schools.  The  per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Latin 
during  the  past  school  year  was  only  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  state  during  the  5 -year  period  represented 
ki  Table  I. 

These  figures  taken  by  themselves  might  warrant  op¬ 
timistic  views  as  to  the  outlook  for  Latin  in  New  York 
City.  But  the  following  table  tells  another  story : 

Table  V 

All  High  Schools  of  Greater  New  York  as  of  March  1920 

H.  S. en¬ 
rollment.  Latin.  Greek.  French.  Spanish.  German. 


Total .  68981  14845  172  20336  28801  532 

Percent .  21.5  0.0025  29.5  41.8  0.0077 


The  figures  in  this  table  are  so  significant  as  to  require 
little  interpretation.  The  public  high  schools  of  New 
York  City  with  an  enrollment  totaling  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  secondary  school  enrollment  of 
the  state  show  a  relative  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
in  Latin  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  indicated  percentage 
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for  the  state  outside.  It  appears  from  the  figures  that 
Latin  has  held  its  own  consistently  in  this  state  in  recent 
years.  If  it  were  not  for  heavy  losses  in  the  Great  City, 
the  figures  would  doubtless  show  increases  from  year  to 
year  commensurate  with  the  growth  in  secondary  school 
enrollment.  Even  with  this  handicap,  the  exhibits  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  figures  for  the  past  year,  when  complete, 
will  show  an  upward  swing  in  the  percentage  for  Latin, 
and  that  this  percentage  will  show  good  gains  within  the 
next  few  years.  For  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  Spanish 
has  reached  its  crest  and  that  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  witness  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  pursuing 
it  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  taking  Spanish  is  largely  responsible  for  the  losses  in 
Latin.  Stimulated  by  propaganda  and  fostered  by  exag¬ 
gerated  notions  regarding  its  utility  for  business  purposes, 
Spanish  has  certainly  traveled  fast  and  far  in  Greater  New 
York  within  the  past  three  years. 

One  can  understand  how  in  the  unwholesome  ambitions 
and  rivalries  of  a  big  city,  amid  its  moil  and  toil,  its  seeth¬ 
ing  commercial  activities  and  its  urgent  industrial  demands, 
the  conception  of  true  values  in  education  falls  out  of  per-, 
spective,  and  how  the  immediate  and  less  worthy  motives 
in  school  life  gain  a  footing  beyond  their  deserts.  It  is  not 
so  much  what  a  given  study  may  do  for  a  boy  in  putting 
him  afield  in  his  preparation  for  the  job  as  what  he  thinks  it 
will  do  for  him  that  Avill  influence  his  decision  in  taking  up 
that  study.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the 
Spanish  situation  in  New  York.  The  boys  have  seen  visions 
and  dreamed  dreams  of  wonderful  opportunities  to  be 
grasped  by  those  who  know  Spanish — opportunities  to  repre¬ 
sent  business  houses  in  South  America,  where  one  only  needs 
to  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish  to  possess 
the  open  sesame  to  preferment  and  to  fortune.  “Read, 
write,  and  speak  Spanish” — there’s  the  rub.  A  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  gifted  in  epigram,  says  that,  “if  the  boy  has  the 
Spanish,  he  can  not  get  the  job,  and  if  he  gets  the  job,  he 
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will  not  have  the  Spanish.”  Probably  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  all  who  are  now  studying  Spanish  in  New  York  City 
will  ever  utilize  for  the  purposes  of  business  the  little  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  acquires.  For  the  college  professor  is  right, 
the  jobs  will  be  few  and  those  who  get  them  will  need  to 
know  Spanish  thoroly  in  its  technical  as  well  as  in  its 
general  aspects.  He  will  not  acquire  such  knowledge  in 
a  year  or  two  of  desultory  study  in  a  high  school.  And  so 
it  seems  likely  that  in  the  reaction  that  has  already  begun, 
Spanish  will  lose  ground  rapidly.  From  such  a  reaction 
Latin  will  be  the  gainer. 

It  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
the  encouraging  situation  indicated  by  these  investigations 
mark  permanent  tendencies,  or  whether  changes  may  be 
anticipated  that  will  show  Latin  in  a  less  favorable  light. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Latin  is  now  “going  strong”  in 
this  state  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  signs 
of  the  times  to  occasion  apprehension  for  its  future  position 
in  our  schools. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  investigations  described 
in  this  paper  are  of  necessity  limited  in  their  scope  to  the 
state  of  New  York.  Unfortunately,  data  indicating  the 
status  of  foreign  language  studies  in  general  thruout  the 
Union  are  not  available.  Hence  such  studies  can  only 
be  made  by  states  and  at  close  range.  The  figures  utilized 
as  a  basis  of  judgment  should  be  fairly  complete  to  date 
and  absolutely  dependable.  For'  these  reasons  the  in¬ 
vestigator  is  cut  off  from  what  should  be  his  best  sources 
of  information,  namely  state  and  national  educational 
reports.  For  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  such  reports,  the  long  delays  in  their  forth¬ 
coming  put  them  in  the  category  of  things  out-of-date 
and  so  of  things,  “flat,  stale  and  unprofitable.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  who  wishes  to  make  any  investigations  as  to 
educational  trends  in  the  various  fields  of  study  must  limit 
his  studies  to  a  circumscribed  area  from  which  he  may 
obtain  data  by  correspondence  and  by  questionnaire. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  studies  similar  to  these  presented 
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in  this  paper  may  be  undertaken  by  the  friends  of  Latin 
in  other  states.  Dependable  information  from  two  or 
three  typical  states  in  New  England,  in  the  South,  in  the 
Near  West,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  basis  of  which 
composite  exhibits  might  be  prepared,  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  any  amount  of  opinion,  of  assertion  or  of 
impressions  arising  from  the  talk  heard  in  gatherings  of 
teachers.  Not  infrequently  one  sees  in  the  Classical 
Journal  the  statement  that  Latin  is  holding  well  in  this 
state  or  that.  But  in  the  absence  of  reinforcement  by 
trustworthy  and  adequate  statistics  such  statements  are 
unconvincing. 

There  is  one  field  of  investigation  affecting  the  out¬ 
look  for  Latin  that  has  not  been  explored — at  least  not 
in  recent  years.  It  relates  to  the  outlook  for  Latin  in  the 
colleges.  It  would  be  interesting  and  informing  to  know 
in  a  broad  and  fairly  complete  way,  by  sections  of  the 
country,  similar  to  those  suggested  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph: 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  colleges  are  requiring  three 
years  or  more  of  Latin  for  admission  to  their  liberal  arts 
courses. 

(2)  How  many  of  them  are  requiring  no  Latin  in  college 
for  the  B.  A.  degree. 

(3)  How  many  of  them  require  only  one  year  of  Latin 
in  college  for  the  B.  A.  degree. 

(4)  How  many  students  in  these  groups  of  colleges  are 
majoring  in  Latin,  and 

(5)  How  many  of  the  latter  group  are  pursuing  Latin 
extensively  with  the  thought  of  teaching  it. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  future  of  Latin  in  our  schools  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  To  them  we  must 
look  for  a  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  who  are  passing.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  limitations  in  scholarship  and  in  technique  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  present  force  of  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  body  of  teachers  of 
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the  next  generation  who  take  charge  of  the  classes  in  Latin 
will  be  far  more  meagerly  prepared  for  their  duties  than 
those  of  the  present.  And  when  that  time  comes,  if  it 
does  come,  Latin  will  cease  to  hold  anything  more  than  an 
obscure  place  in  our  high  schools.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  colleges  to  seek  out  and  to 
direct  their  students  who  are  linguistically  gifted,  toward 
the  pursuit  of  Latin,  and  under  inspiring  and  scholarly 
leadership  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  it.  An  intensive 
campaign  is  now  on  to  influence  young  people  to  undertake 
teaching  as  a  vocation.  Equally  important' appears  the 
need  of  a  campaign  to  assure  a  correct  balance  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  provided  for  the  various  fields.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  iipportance  is  it  that  attention  should  be  directed 
to  humanistic  studies  as  affording  inviting  fields  for  teachers. 
There  will  be  teachers  of  commerce,  of  household  arts 
and  of  other  vocational  activities  aplenty.  In  magnifying 
the  practical,  let  us  not  neglect  the  things  that  make  for 
spiritual  uphft  and  for  those  elements  of  culture  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  are  the  saving  forces  in  our  civilization. 

S.  Dwight  Arms 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany 
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DISCUSSIONS 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SMITH-TOWNER 

BILL' 

I .  WHY  THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BIEE  SHOULD  NOT  BECOME 

A  LAW 

Before  undertaking  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Strayer  and  Mr.  Magill  as  to  why  the  Smith- 
'  Towner  Bill  should  become  a  law,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
that  there  is  no  dissension  between  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  and  the  opponents  concerning  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  attained.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  essential 
to  develop  an  organization  that  shall  serve  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  the  educational  activities  of  the  federal 
.  government,  and  of  guiding  the  school  system  of  the 
country  to  fuller  efficiency.  All  are  agreed  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  a  more  dignified  status  and  more 
liberal  financial  support.  No  one  questions  that  equality 
of  opportunity  for  education  must  be  provided  if  it  is  in 
any  way  possible  to  do  this. 

Since  there  is  thus  such  general  agreement  on  the  pur¬ 
poses,  why  this  discussion?  The  reason  is  that  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  of  thoughtful  educators  see 
in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  certain  grave  faults  which  they 
believe  will  in  the  long  run  operate  to  hamper  education 
rather  than  to  benefit  it,  and  which  will  tend  to  develop 
it  in  a  direction  out  of  harmony  with  fundamental  instincts 
of  the  American  spirit.  This  discussion  of  these  two 
articles  is  then  taken  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
believes  thoroly  in  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  Department  of  Education  and  who  is  eager 
to  see  those  purposes  attained  in*^  manner  that  will  foster 
the  development  of  a  truly  productive  system  of  American 
education. 

*  See  the  symposium  by  Professor  Strayer,  Drs.  Capen  and  Mann,  and  Mr. 
Magill  in  the  November  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
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Both  the  articles  under  review  mention  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  two  provisions  of  the  bill  which  they  deem  essential 
to  its  successful  operation;  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Education  and  the  appropriation  of  $ioo,- 
000,000  to  encourage  states  in  promoting  education  in 
certain  lines.  Thruout  the  articles  these  two  provisions 
are  not  held  distinct,  but  are  interwoven  and  intermingled 
as  if  they  were  interdependent  elements  of  a  federal 
educational  center.  It  will  assist  clear  thinking  on  th’S 
subject  if  we  consider  them  at  first  separately,  and  then 
in  combination. 

The  first  important  purpose  of  a  new  Department  of 
Education,  according  to  Dr.  Strayer,  is  to  consolidate  the 
numerous  bureaus  and  administrative  agencies  of  the 
government  which  are  now  concerned  with  promoting 
education  on  a  national  scale  in  order  that  duplication 
and  overlapping  may  be  avoided  and  efficiency  achieved. 
That  this  should  be  a  main  function  of  a  Department  of 
Education,  all  will  agree.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  we  find  that  the  only  federal  agency 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education  is  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  that  the  President  is  authorized  in  his 
discretion  to  transfer  such  other  offices,  bureaus,  depart¬ 
ments,  boards  or  branches  of  the  government  as  in  his 
judgment  should  be  controlled  by  a  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  statute  provides  not  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  numerous  federal  agencies  of 
education,  but  merely  for  an  expansion  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Education  into  a  departoent,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  including  in  it  some  of  tiie^ther  forty-odd  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  of  the  federal  government  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  concur  therein.  Dr.  Strayer  recognizes  the 
difficulty  in  securing  the  Presidential  and  other  necessary 
concurrences  in  this  transfer  when  he  points  out  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education  during  his '  first  year  in  office, 
would  be  the  study  of  this  problem  of  consolidation.  His 
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estimate  of  one  year  in  which  to  accomplish  this  transforma¬ 
tion  without  distinct  statutory  specification  concerning 
it  is  a  modest  estimate.  Those  who  understand  the  tenacity 
with  which  bureaus,  boards  and  offices  in  Washington 
cHng  to  what  they  consider  to  be  their  vested  rights  will 
grant  the  new  Secretary  five  or  ten  years  to  accomplish 
this  first  most  important  function.  During  the  war  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  bill  might  have  been  successful. 
But  peace  is  now  in  sight  and  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  soon  lapse.  Congress  is  moving  rapidly  toward 
a  budget  system  and  a  reorganization  of  government 
departments  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  status  of 
education  as  a  federal  function  is  sure  to  be  defined,  not 
by  a  leap  in  the  dark,  with  rehance  on  special  powers 
delegated  to  the  President,  but  by  statute,  after  a  careful 
and  adequate  study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Magill’s  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  department  presents  the  history  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  fruitful  precedent.  It  is  pointed  out 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  established  in  1862, 
has  gradually  made  good  with  the  farmers  by  its  excellent 
research  work  and  the  valuable  information  which  it  dis¬ 
seminated  broadcast  under  able  leadership.  He  shows 
how  in  the  58  years  since  its  estabhshment,  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  department  have  gradually  increased 
to  $30,000,000  per  year,  and  indicates  what  a  vital  factor 
it  now  is  in  the  development  of  agricultural  production. 

This  development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
a  hopeful  precedent  for  education.  If  the  proposed  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  were  to  follow  the  precedent,  it 
would  devote  itself  primarily  to  investigation,  to  gathering 
reliable  information  and  to  the  definition  of  national  ob¬ 
jectives  and  standards  of  education  for  the  inspiration  of 
local  communities,  leaving  it  to  the  local  communities  to 
achieve  their  own  solutions.  After  58  years  of  creative 
and  efficient  work  along  these  lines,  the  Department  might 
well  look  forward  to  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for 
its  support,  the  money  being  granted  because  services 
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actually  rendered  were  recognized  by  the  nation  as  worth 
that  sum.  That  it  was  the  intention  to  start  the  new 
Department  of  Education  in  a  modest  way  and  gradually 
win  public  recognition  by  useful  service  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses 
of  the  Department  is  only  $500,000.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  money  now  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  jump  from  $200,000  now  available 
for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000,000  is  therefore,  not,  as  Dr.  Stray er  claims, 
the  real  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  National  Department  in  the  minds 
of  those  responsible  for  drafting  the  bill.  The  $100,000,000 
is  for  purposes  wholly  extraneous  to  the  legitimate  func¬ 
tions  of  the  new  department.  The  true  ratio  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  is  two  to  five.  The  hundred 
million  measures  rather  the  wistful  wishing  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill. 

The  analysis  thus  far  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  first 
provision  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  defining  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education,  is 
faulty  because  the  instrument  provided  is  too  weak  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  necessary  functions. 
It  is  weak  not  only  because  of  lack  of  adequate  financial 
support  for  the  proper  work  of  the  Department,  but  also 
because  of  the  failure  to  specify  what  educational  agencies 
besides  the  Bureau  of  Education  shall  be  absorbed  into 
it.  This  weakness  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  independent  control  of  vocational  education  in 
state  educational  systems  has  been  definitely  rejected  by 
several  important  states.  The  separation  in  the  federal 
government  of  the  national  agencies  for  education  and 
vocational  training  would,  therefore,  be  confusing,  to 
say  the  least.  The  proper  relations  of  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  defined  in  the  statute  and  not  left  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  President  by  the  use  of  specially  delegated 
powers. 
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Mr.  Magill’s  analogy  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ends  with  the  implication  that  a  Department  of  Education, 
functioning  as  a  research  and  information  service,  could 
from  modest  beginnings  achieve  a  success  thru  public 
service  comparable  to  that  attained  in  agriculture.  He 
does  not  point  out  that  the  second  main  provision  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  imposes  on  the  proposed  Department 
of  Education  a  condition  which  completely  destroys  the 
possibility  of  a  valid  analogy  between  the  two.  I  refer 
to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
educational  opportunity.  Fortunately,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  never  had  the  responsibility  of  administering 
any  such  fund,  so  that  it  was  never  tempted  to  forsake 
its  legitimate  tasks  of  investigation  and  report.  Such 
relatively  modest  sums  as  have  recently  been  granted  it 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  distribution  among  the 
states  on  the  50-50  principle  were  received  after  it  had 
won  recognition  by  merit  and  so  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  buy  its  way  to  popular  esteem.  Had  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  been  loaded  with  any  such  incubus  at  the 
beginning,  its  chances  of  success  would  have  been  seriously 
handicapped. 

The  justification  urged  by  Dr.  Strayer  and  other  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  feature  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  that 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  hence  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  so  unequal  that  something  must  be  done  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  more  nearly  equal  per-capita  expenditures  for  schools 
in  order  that  all  children  may  be  assured  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training.  Aspersions  are  cast  upon  those  who 
are  so  foolish  as  to  oppose  this  $100,000,000  appropriation 
by  branding  them  as  enemies  of  education  and  perverters 
of  the  Constitution  because  they  do  not  fight  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  for  all  by  the  methods  advocated  in 
this  bill.  This  position  is  superficially  fetching  because 
the  federal  government  is  popularly  thought  of  as  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  money,  and  hence  those  who  oppose 
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the  appeals  for  $100,000,000  of  federal  gold  to  spend  on 
this  particular  plan  for  securing  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,  certainly  appear  to  be  obstructing  progress. 
But  when  one  realizes  that  federal  funds  come  ultimately 
from  the  people  and  that  high  federal  taxes  are  a  very 
potent  cause  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  he  can  not  fail 
to  question  whether  enough  is  thus  gained  by  way  of  equal¬ 
izing  school  opportunities  for  all  children  to  justify  the 
proposed  procedure. 

The  method  proposed  is  probably  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  of  getting  ready  money  with  which  to 
equalize  partially  the  per-capita  expenditure  for  schooling. 
But  is  it  a  wise  policy  to  make  this  distribution  of  money 
in  the  face  of  the  notorious  tax  systems  in  many  of  the 
states?  The  problem  of  cost  and  financing  of  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which  a  properly 
constituted  Department  of  Education  could  undertake 
to  solve.  If  by  this  hasty  expedient  for  securing  ready 
cash  we  secure  temporary  relief,  do  we  not  merely  camou¬ 
flage  and  cover  up  real  conditions  of  school  support  and 
taxation  which  loudly  cry  for  investigation?  Would  not 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  therefore,  delay  the  much  needed 
study  of  this  subject  and  ultimately  injure  the  speedy 
establishment  of  the  school  system  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  public  support?  Next  year  the  schools  may  not  be  so 
well  off  if  the  bill  is  defeated,  but  ten  years  from  now,  as  a 
result  of  the  competent  studies  that  could  be  made  by 
an  adequately  equipped  Department  of  Education,  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  school  system  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

Neither  of  the  papers  under  review  recognizes  the  fact 
that  educational  opportunity  and  per-capita  expenditure 
for  schooling  are  not  synonymous  terms.  The  per-capita 
cost  of  engineering  instruction  in  first-class  engineering 
colleges  ranges  all  the  way  from  $200  to  $2500  per  year. 
Differences  of  individual  temperament  and  ability  of 
students  and  differences  of  teaching  methods  are  so  great 
that  in  many  cases  the  $200  course  offers  a  better  educa- 
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tional  opportunity  than  does  the  $2500  course.  Local 
conditions  determine  educational  opportunity  quite  as 
much  as  does  cash.  A  strong  Department  of  Education 
could  contribute  even  more  to  equalizing  opportunities 
for  education  by  constructive  suggestion  than  by  dis¬ 
tributing  money.  For  experience  has  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  country  that  communities  are  ready  to 
support  schools  adequately,  provided  they  have  tangible 
evidence  that  the  schooling  given  is  really  worth  what  it 
costs.  The  creation  of  a  social  sanction  for  more  vital 
types  of  school  work  by  actually  doing  more  vital  work 
in  schools  would  ultimately  do  far  more  to  secure  the 
money  needed  to  raise  teachers’  salaries,  eradicate  illiteracy 
and  effectively  achieve  the  purposes  we  all  desire. 

Again,  while  Dr.  Strayer  generously  allows  the  proposed 
new  Secretary  a  whole  year  in  which  to  study  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  department  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  spend 
his  $500,000  appropriation  wisely  in  Washington,  none  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  admit  that  any  time  is  required 
to  study  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  $100,000,000  over  the 
whole  country.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill  this  vast  sum  is 
to  be  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Doubtless  those 
interested  in  the  bill  would  try  to  justify  this  situation 
by  the  fact  that  the  specifications  in  the  bill  as  to  how 
each  disbursement  is  to  be  made  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  guarantee  that  the  money  will  be  spent  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  taxpayers.  If  so,  and  if  local  school  author¬ 
ities  are  to  be  really  free  to  control  and  define  their  own 
policies  of  education  as  well  as  to  “organize,  supervise 
and  administer”  the  school  work  encouraged  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  why  encumber  the  Department  of 
Education  with  the  administration  of  the  fund?  The 
Treasury  Department  is  far  better  equipped  for  a  job  of 
this  sort. 

In  defense  of  this  immediate  appropriation  Dr.  Strayer 
urges  the  present  critical  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
soundness  of  putting  the  wealth  of  the  nation  back  of 
the  education  of  all  its  children.  No  one  will  minimize 
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the  first  or  question  the  latter.  As  a  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  results,  Dr.  Strayer  argues  that  because  the 
federal  government  has  recently  taken  from  the  states 
their  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  while  leaving  them 
the  most  expensive  functions  of  government,  therefore 
the  nation  should  participate  in  providing  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  developing  the  public  school  system.  Regarded 
as  an  isolated  case,  this  sounds  plausible  enough  ;  but  when 
the  proposed  method  of  doing  this  is  scrutinized  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  federal  policy,  the  following  facts  must  also 
be  considered.  All  taxes  come  eventually  from  the  people 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  total  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  by 
taxes.  The  extension  of  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal 
subsidies  places  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government 
the  specification  of  the  purposes  for  which  an  ever  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  total  available  tax  funds  shall 
be  expended,  in  spite  of  any  statements  in  statutes  re¬ 
serving  the  “organization,  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion”  of  the  activities  concerned  to  the  several  states. 
The  states  thus  have  an  ever  diminishing  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  for  what  purposes  the  taxes  paid  by  their  citizens 
shall  be  spent. 

■  The  fifty-fifty  principle  has  already  been  applied  to 
vocational  education,  to  agricultural  training,  and  to 
highways.  The  sum  involved  is  already  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  appropriated  by  the  government, 
and  a  like  amount  granted  by  the  states.  This  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  must  be  devoted  to  purposes  specified 
by  the  federal  statutes,  thereby  reducing  by  over  two 
hundred  millions  the  sum  available  for  purposes  designated 
by  the  states.  Obviously,  if  this  process  were  extended 
without  hindrance,  half  of  the  total  available  tax  receipts 
would  ultimately  be  paid  first  to  the  federal  government 
and  then  returned  to  the  states,  minus  overhead  charges 
and  with  complete  specifications  as  to  how  not  only  this 
money,  but  also  the  remaining  half  which  must  be  used 
to  match  it,  must  be  expended.  State  governments  as 
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well  as  education  would  then  actually  be  subject  to  con¬ 
trol  from  Washington,  even  tho  the  statutes  explicitly 
reserved  to  the  states  the  right  to  “organize,  supervise  and 
administer”  their  own  affairs. 

Schoolmen,  when  pressed  on  this  point,  have  finally 
justified  the  fifty-fifty  principle  on  the  ground  that  it 
supplies  the  “easiest”  method  of  getting  money.  But 
is  it  a  sound  policy  for  the  sake  of  easy  money  to  encourage 
the  states  to  pass  half  their  taxes  thru  a  federal  office, 
thereby  subjecting  them  to  a  high  overhead  charge  for 
placing  on  them  restrictions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  shall  be  expended?  Does  this  paternalistic 
process  of  supplying  ready  cash  tend  to  release  creative 
energy  in  the  people,  and  to  develop  a  virile  and  upstanding 
manhood  capable  of  local  self-government  and  worthy 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which  this  country  stands? 

The  bill  thus  certainly  fails  to  make  clear  that  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  of  the  states  in  the  matter  of  education  are 
properly  protected  by  its  provisions.  For  this  reason  the 
bill  has  by  some  been  declared  unconstitutional.  This 
point  is,  however,  of  relatively  little  importance,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  vital  question  as  to  whether  the  bill 
creates  an  organization  so  attuned  to  American  instincts 
and  traditions  that  it  can  release  the  pent-up  energies 
of  the  people  and  direct  these  energies  toward  the  creation 
of  a  productive  type  of  education  adapted  to  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  America.  It  is  because  the  bill  and  the  supporting 
arguments  seem  hopelessly  weak  on  this  point  that  I  take 
issue  with  its  defenders.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this 
review  by  pointing  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  fallacy  of  this  bill  and  by  making  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  the  end  desired  by  all  may  be  achieved  quickly 
and  sanely  but  without  large  federal  subsidies. 

Dr.  Strayer  indicates  that  he  senses  this  fundamental 
fallacy  when  he  points  out  that  the  functions  of  the  various 
departments  of  our  national  government  are  not  identical. 
He  mistakes,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  department  when  he  states  that  the  departments 
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of  State,  War,  Navy,  Post  Office,  Treasury  and  Justice 
exercise  functions  which  are  wholly  those  of  the  national 
government,  while  the  department  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Labor  are  agencies  for  promotion  of  public 
welfare  thru  investigation  and  report.  That  he  also 
fails  to  understand  the  implications  of  the  distinction  is 
indicated  when  he  states  that  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  be  constructed  on  the  type  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture,  and  yet  should  be  required  to  act  as  an 
agency  in  the  distribution  of  federal  money  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  education  in  the  several  states. 

The  true  distinction  which  Dr.  Strayer  appears  to  miss 
is  that  the  departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Post  Office, 
Treasury,  and  Justice  are  executive  departments  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  functions  reserved 
to  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  On 
this  account  they  have  large  governmental  activities  to 
administer  and  they  are  necessarily  organized  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  departments  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  the  proposed  Department  of  Education 
are  created  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  studies 
in  their  respective  fields,  of  supplying  reliable  information, 
and  of  pointing  out  directions  of  progress  which  make  for 
national  strength.  They  should  have  no  responsibility 
for  administering  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  or  Educa¬ 
tion.  They  should  constitute  a  national  news  service  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  their  chief  duty  should  be  to 
keep  the  public  reliably  informed  on  every  modem  ad¬ 
vance  and  on  every  phase  of  the  activities  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

If  this  essential  distinction  between  an  administrative 
department  and  one  that  is  devoted  to  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  the  dissemination  of  valid  information  were 
recognized  in  practise,  the  returns  received  by  the  people 
from  the  government  activities  in  these  lines  would  be 
enormously  increased.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  rendered  priceless  service  in 
the  field  of  investigation  and  information.  When  it  tries 
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to  administer  agricultural  interests,  it  is  outside  of  its 
proper  domain  and  flounders.  Applied  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  this  means  that  its  true  sphere  is  that  of 
investigation,  information,  and  report.  When  it  under¬ 
takes  to  administer  and  supervise  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  school  work  thruout 
the  states  it  is  outside  of  its  proper  sphere,  and,  therefore, 
doomed  ultimately  to  fail. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  attempt  to  answer  these 
fundamental  objections  by  pointing  out  that  if  we  wait 
until  the  true  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  several 
departments  is  understood  and  exprest  in  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government  in  Washington,  we  will  never 
get  a  department  of  education.  Therefore,  we  had  better 
get  in  with  the  rest  while  the  getting  is  good  and  trust  to 
having  our  true  function  and  status  settled  later.  This 
argument  would  have  been  more  valid  fifteen  years  ago 
than  it  is  today.  Congress  is  already  committed  to  the 
creation  of  a  budget  system,  and  there  is  rapid  progress 
toward  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  recommend  the 
reorganization  and  reclassification  of  the  functions  of 
governmental  departments  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  expense  of  the 
federal  government  is  now  seven  or  eight  times  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  there  is  enormous  pressure  back 
of  this  movement  to  simplify  and  make  efficient  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  and  departments. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  this  reor¬ 
ganization  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future;  and  I  for 
one  prefer  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  larger 
end,  which  is  sure  to  place  education  in  its  proper  position 
of  dignity  and  importance,  rather  than  to  push  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  makeshift,  which  is  known  in  advance  to  be  weak 
and  fundamentally  unsuited  to  the  mission  it  should  accom¬ 
plish.  I  take  this  position  more  readily  because,  tho  I 
realize  the  hardship  involved  in  not  having  $100,000,000 
or  more  to  spend  next  year,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ten 
years  from  now  not  only  a  department  of  education,  but 
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the  cause  of  education  in  America,  would  be  much  further 
advanced  by  a  less  extravagant  program  of  action.  The 
older  administrative  departments  of  the  government  are 
necessarily  designed  to  guarantee  protection  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  rights  and  resources.  The  true  function  of  the 
newer  departments,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  foster  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  release  of  creative  energy  by  scientific 
investigation  and  a  scientific  news  service.  Richer  results 
will  be  achieved  if  we  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  mind, 
so  that  when  a  Department  of  Education  is  established, 
it  will  not  be  hampered  by  politics  or  by  illegitimate  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  but  will  be  assured  free  play  for  its 
constructive  energy  and  its  creative  imagination. 

War  Department  ChardES  R.  MaNN 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II.  A  REPLY  TO  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  SMITH- 
TOWNER  BILL 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill, 
as  exprest  in  the  articles  appearing  in  the  November 
Educational  Review,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  nation  should  not  appropriate  money  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  nor  should 
the  method  proposed  be  followed  until  after  further  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  its  validity. 

2.  A  bill  creating  a  national  department  of  education 
should  specify  the  bureaus,  divisions,  and  independent 
administrative  agencies  concerned  with  education  to  be 
included  in  the  national  department.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  order  to  promote  the  subsidy  feature  of  the  Bill 
the  unification  of  governmental  educational  activities 
was  sacrificed. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  consolidation  of  agencies  later  to 
be  brought  about,  as  provided  by  the  Bill,  involves  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Bill  itself,  which  states  that  the  schools 
aided  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  “shall  be  organized, 
supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
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constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities  of 
said  State,”  and  the  laws  under  which  certain  agencies 
already  operate  which  provide  for  certain  supervision  by 
these  agencies. 

I  shall  answer  these  arguments  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  presented  them. 

I.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  that  which  we  commonly  express 
by  saying  that  there  shall  be  an  equalization  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  corollary  of  this  principle  is  that  there  shall 
be  an  equalization  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  those  who 
support  our  government  whether  national  or  local.  We 
know  that  wealth  among  the  several  states  varies  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  state  is  actually  six  times  as  able  as 
another  state  to  support  education  or  any  other  govern¬ 
mental  function.  Logic  compels  us  on  this  account  to  favor 
participation  by  the  nation  in  the  support  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  No  function  of  government  is  more  important  in  a 
democracy  than  education.  The  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  our  government  depends  upon  the  education  of  all  the 
people.  If  opportunities  are  to  be  equalized  and  burdens 
equally  shared  the  wealth  of  the  nation  must  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  education. 

If  some  one  will  propose  a  better  method  of  distributing 
money  than  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  dollar 
for  dollar  appropriations;  if  there  is  some  method  which 
will  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  nation 
to  support  education  and  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
continue  its  support,  or  to  increase  the  amount  spent  for 
education,  I  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  accept  that  better 
method.  In  the  meantime,  the  passing  of  another  measure 
embodying  this  method  of  cooperation  between  the  nation 
and  the  states  does  not  in  any  sense  finally  fix  the  method 
to  be  used. 

2.  Those  responsible  for  drafting  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
hope  to  secure  legislation  which  will  stimulate  education 
thruout  the  nation.  They  were  controlled  in  the  drafting 
and  in  the  redrafting  of  the  measure  by  the  judgment  of  a 
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great  majority  of  the  public  school  administrators  of  the 
country  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and  thought 
to  this  question,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever 
in  the  minds  of  the  Commission  or  of  these  administrators 
a  desire  for  a  subsidy  from  the  national  government  which 
in  any  way  interfered  with  their  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  national  department 
of  education  into  being.  It  was  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  this  group  that  a  department  of  the  national  government 
could  be  best  developed  after  the  appointment  of  the 
secretary  of  education.  They  did  not  feel  so  confident, 
as  have  been  the  critics  of  the  measure,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  or  anyone  else  could  sit  down  and  even  after  careful 
investigation  propose  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
government  which  would  prove  most  satisfactory. 

The  bill  provides  that  “the  president  is  authorized  and 
empowered  in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  department 
of  education  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards  or 
branches  of  the  government,  connected  with  or  attached 
to  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  organized  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  department,  as  in  his  judgment  should 
be  controlled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by,  the  department  of  education.”  This  is  precisely 
the  method  which  is  operative  wherever  good  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  is  practised.  The  president  together 
with  the  heads  of  other  executive  departments  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  secretary  of  the  department  of  education 
are  the  only  ones  competent  to  determine  the  organization 
of  a  department  of  education.  It  is  only  as  the  function 
of  any  bureau,  board  or  branch  of  government  is  considered, 
not  only  as  it  has  to  do  with  education  but  also  as  it  is 
related  to  other  governmental  agencies,  that  a  transfer 
should  be  effected. 

3.  It  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  final  drafting  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  consultation  with  men  and  women  responsible  for 
administering  public  education  thruout  the  nation,  that 
the  department  of  education  should  not  supervise  or  con¬ 
trol  the  schools  aided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
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As  a  point  of  law  it  may  not  be  entirely  clear  that  other 
agencies  transferred  to  the  department  of  education  would 
operate  under  the  law  creating  the  department.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  concerning  this  matter  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  the  doubt  resolved  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer,  or  by  an  amendment  to  the  Bill,  providing  that 
after  such  transfer,  bureaus,  boards,  or  divisions  trans¬ 
ferred  shall  operate  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
act  creating  the  department. 

It  must  be  remembered  as  well  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  transfer  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  or  boards 
of  the  government  to  the  department  of  education.  If 
as  is  altogether  likely  the  transfer  were  made  in  this  manner, 
as  is  provided  in  the  Bill,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
president,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  provide 
for  the  consistency  in  operation  of  the  department  which 
all  desire. 

The  constructive  suggestions  offered  by  the  critics  of 
the  measure  are  as  follows : 

1 .  That  a  department  of  education  and  scientific  research 
be  established. 

2.  That  the  educational  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  could  be  satisfactorily  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  department  of  education  and  science. 

3.  That  the  most  fruitful  activity  of  the  government’s 
education  office  is  investigation  and  that  for  that  reason 
investigation  be  encouraged. 

4.  That  an  annual  inventory  of  man  power  be  under¬ 
taken  in  order  that  the  results  achieved  by  local  com¬ 
munities  be  made  a  matter  of  public  concern;  such  an 
inventory  to  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  educational 
agencies  to  build  up  their  own  efficiency  on  their  own 
initiative. 

T.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  in  entire  accord  with  these 
recommendations.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $500,000 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  available  for  such  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  that  may  be  transferred  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill.  This  would 
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certainly  make  possible  the  beginnings  of  research  or  of 
the  national  inventory  suggested.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  half  million  dollars  provided  would  be  a  sum  made 
available  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  provided  in  the 
several  bureaus,  divisions,  or  boards  to  be  consolidated 
in  the  department  of  education. 

2.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  secretary  of  education 
is  authorized  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  appoint¬ 
ments  in  other  departments  to  make  appointments  or 
recommendations  of  appointments  of  educational  attaches 
to  foreign  embassies. 

3  and  4.  Since  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  definitely  guards 
against  the  control  or  adminstration  of  education  from 
Washington,  and  since  it  is  definitely  provided  in  the  Bill 
that  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  of  education 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  report  thereon,”  and  further  that  “research 
shall  be  undertaken  in  (a)  illiteracy,  {h)  immigrant  edu¬ 
cation,  (c)  public-school  education,  and  especially  rural 
education,  (d)  physical  education,  including  health  edu¬ 
cation,  recreation  and  sanitation,  {e)  preparation  and 
supply  of  competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and 
if)  in  such  other  fields  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  secretary 
of  education,  may  require  attention  and  study,”  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Bill  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  constructive 
recommendations  made. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
measure  and  those  who  are  critical  with  respect  to  it  have  only 
one  major  difference.  Those  who  advocate  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  believe  that  the  nation  has  a  responsibility 
which  can  be  discharged  only  by  national  support  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  nation  has  come 
into  our  states  and  into  the  localities  within  the  state  and 
has  taken  from  them  their  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue. 
They  believe  that  in  a  democratic  society  educational 
opportunities  should  be  equalized,  and  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  should  be  equally  distributed.  They  are 
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convinced  that  the  principle  of  national  support  already 
recognized  will  be  extended. 

Teachers  College  GeorgE  D.  StrayER 

Columbia  University 

III.  THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILE  AGAIN 

After  reading  the  various  articles  on  the  Smith-Tow^ner 
Bill  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Educational  Review, 
I  have  been  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill,  in  just  the  form  it  has,  is  public  education.  I  could 
see  readily  enough,  and  sympathize  also  with  the  statement, 
that  the  “bill  rests  on  the  assumption  that  public  education 
is  essential  to  national  welfare,”  and  that  it  is  “important 
that  education  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.” 
But  it  is  beyond  me,  altho  one-fourth  of  the  first  article  in 
the  November  Review  argues  thus,  how  such  views  should 
compel  anyone  to  favor  this  particular  bill.  Nor  do  I 
acknowledge  that,  if  I  oppose  the  bill,  I  am  an  enemy 
of  public  education.  What,  indeed,  is  meant  by  an  enemy 
of  public  education?  Is  anyone  who  fails  to  see  only  good 
coming  out  of  public  education  an  enemy  of  the  latter? 
If  a  person  has  educational  ideals  that  he  thinks  wider 
than  those  actually  achieved  in  the  past  by  our  public 
schools,  is  he  therefore  an  enemy  of  public  education? 

It  has  long  been  time  to  ask,  and  there  are  enough  prom¬ 
inent  men  who  have  asked  themselves,  what  is  wrong 
with  our  educational  system.  The  various  answers  such 
men  gave  to  their  own  questions  agree  quite  well  that  there 
is  something  very  tangible  wrong  with  it.  Just  recently 
again,  I  came  across  two  excellent  articles  dealing  with  the 
question,  one  in  the  November  Scientific  Monthly  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Webster,  and  the  other  in  the  Catholic  Educational 
Review  by  Father  Burns.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
certain  attitude  or  atmosphere,  perhaps  best  expresst  in 
the  phrase  “intellectual  ambition,”  is  wanting  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  in  those  who  attend  or  have  attended  our  schools, 
and  often  in  those  who  teach  in  our  schools.  Anyone  who 
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is  wide  awake  and  has  himself  received  a  real  stimulus  from 
his  education  will  understand  what  is  meant.  The  absence 
of  this  intellectual  ambition  is  visible  everywhere;  e.  g., 
in  the  kind  of  books  taken  out  of  the  libraries,  in  the  kind 
of  contemporary  literature  read,  and  especially  in  the 
amount  of  that  kind  devoured  by  the  day  and  the  week. 
The  failure  to  produce  this  intellectual  ambition  to  a  more 
noticeable  extent  is  an  indictment  that  our  educational 
systems  can  not  escape — but  it  is  an  indictment  that  strikes 
all  our  systems  alike,  elementary  and  higher,  public  and 
private.  This  is  for  me  the  most  adequate  answer  to  the 
question:  What  is  wrong  with  our  schools?  And  there¬ 
fore,  among  other  possible  reasons,  I  consider  any  proposed 
remedy  of  the  educational  situation,  that  does  not  aim  to 
heal  this  vital  malady,  as  ‘‘in  so  far  forth”  inadequate,  mis¬ 
applied,  perhaps  even  worse  than  none. 

Such  I  consider  a  chief  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  question.  Before  explaining  it  further,  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  another  which  might  be  called,  in  a  mild  way,  philo¬ 
sophical.  It  refers  to  the  general  tendency  underlying  the 
proposal  of  the  bill  as  a  cure  for  existing  evils.  Defenders 
of  the  bill  grow  impatient  whenever  the  bill  is  interpreted 
as  another  example  of  the  increasing  centralization  of  power 
in  our  federal  government.  Their  protest  against  any  desire 
of  furthering  such  federal  control  over  education  is  an 
indication  of  their  own  intentions,  but  it  does  not  remove 
ipso  facto  the  implicit  consequences  of  the  bill.  No  educator 
will  deny  that  money  is  much  more  of  a  power  in  the  country 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  so  the  last  word  in  deciding  the 
disbursing  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  educational 
purposes,  especially  since  certain  conditions  are  to  go  with 
the  money,  carries  with  it  also  an  immense  power.  That 
follows  from  the  de  facto  state  of  affairs  with  us,  not  from 
any  human  intentions.  Just  such  a  measure  as  the  present 
one  had  been  predicted  as  an  instance  of  the  growing 
tendency  towards  centralization;  e.  g.,  in  Federal  Power, 
Its  Growth  and  Necessity,  by  Henry  Litchfield  West.  This 
phase  of  the  bill  has  been  pointed  out  sufficiently  in  various 
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critical  articles ;  also  the  possibility  of  much  waste  and  abuse 
of  moneys,  and  of  inefficiency,  where  such  large  sums  are 
handled  from  a  central  office.  The  fact  that  federal  offices 
did  such  great  work  during  the  war  can  hardly  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  possible  inefficiency.  Much  of  the  success  of 
war-time  work  has  been  rightly  attributed  to  the  spirit  and 
the  stress  of  the  needful  moment.  And  there  have  been 
many  gross  abuses  connected  with  the  wholesale  adminis¬ 
tration  of  sums  of  money,  as  we  are  finding  out  more  day 
by  day;  not  to  speak  of  lesser  inefficiencies,  most  of  which 
may  be  condoned  somewhat  in  the  pressing  time  of  war, 
but  not  in  time  of  peace. 

Defenders  of  the  bill  point  to  the  splendid  work  that  has 
undoubtedly  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  rightly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  “it  grew  rapidly 
in  public  confidence  because  of  the  valuable  research 
work  that  it  conducted  and  the  information  that  it  gathered 
and  disseminated.”  It  surely  did.  And,  therefore,  it 
furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  precedent  for  possible  valuable 
service  by  any  federal  Educational  Department.  It  points 
to  the  possibility  of  an  equal  service,  if  a  federal  depart¬ 
ment  should  in  like  manner  cooperate  more  intensively 
with  state  research  centers  in  the  gathering  of  information 
and  the  exchanging  of  results.  But,  if  the  head  of  the 
Educational  Department  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  educational  work  will  escape  the 
unsteady  hand  of  politics,  especially  if  the  administration 
of  large  funds  gives  him  real  power.  The  war  has  furnished 
some  examples  of  governmental  interference  in  school 
affairs  that  do  not  redound  to  our  credit. 

Of  greater  significance  still  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  a  plan  mentioned  according  to  which  the  different 
government  offices  and  bureaus  now  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tional  matters  shall  be  ordered.  Is  it  at  all  reasonable  to 
expect  that  those  matters  should  be  thought  of  only  after 
a  Department  has  been  created?  As  if  companies  of 
soldiers  should  have  been  made  to  plunge  blindly  into  the 
enemy  territor}^  and  only  afterwards  send  up  photographing 
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airplanes  and  select  their  points  of  vantage  and  get  their 
general  bearings !  But  such  seems  to  be  the  fashion  today — 
to  act  first  and  ask  questions  afterward.  Else  how  explain 
the  present  mania  for  legislating  ourselves  out  of  all  human 
ills,  when  they  finally  stir  us,  without  asking  further  ques¬ 
tions  about  them?  The  line  of  least  resistance  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  one  to  follow.  Precipitate  action 
often  forces  issues  to  a  breaking-point,  instead  of  a  point  of 
adjustment.  Surely  it  is  a  rational  procedure  to  seek  out 
causes  of  evils  and  then  to  look  for  remedies  that  are  specific, 
before  grasping  at  drastic  measures.  The  latter  should 
be  a  last  resource,  not  a  first.  Of  course,  if  the  activity 
of  a  man  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  response  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  as  some  psychologists  say,  then  such  a  procedure 
is  justifiable,  then  any  good  end  might  justify  the  means 
used  to  gain  it.  But  even  the  theoretical  determinist 
must  in  practise  assume  the  presence  in  men  of  what  James 
styled  an  “independent  variable.”  As  soon  as  we  treat  of 
human  actions,  we  must  take  into  account  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  calculate  all  man’s  springs  of  action 
as  we  have  those  of  a  mechanical  device;  and  it  remains 
still  the  soundest  pedagogical  procedure  to  try  to  draw 
out  human  activities  from  within.  This  leads  me  to  my 
second  and  main  objection  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  It 
does  not  reach  the  real  sore-spot  of  our  educational  wound, 
and  its  method  is  furthermore  not  based  on  a  sound  educa¬ 
tional  principle. 

We  are  in  general  so  keenly  aware  of  educational  short¬ 
comings  in  our  country  that  we  may  be  prompted  to  act 
without  having  duly  taken  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  those 
shortcomings.  We  know  that  there  is  an  astonishing 
number  of  illiterate  native-born  Americans;  we  know  that 
there  are  foreign-born  men  and  women  in  our  country  that  are 
illiterate  “in  several  languages;”  again  that  there  are  others 
who  are  ignorant  of  our  national  language,  but  otherwise 
not  illiterate.  These  are  quite  different  aspects  of  our 
problem;  and  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  exist,  and  exist  threateningly.  It  is  not 
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enough  for  us  to  know  what  our  defects  are ;  we  must  know 
also  their  how  and  why;  we  must  seek  the  causes  of  their 
existence  before  we  can  think  of  reasonable  methods  of 
curing  them.  Are  our  different  ailments  really  cast 
after  one  mold?  Were  they  all  brought  about  by  the 
lack  of  the  means  to  provide  educational  opportunities? 
In  other  words,  was  in  all  these  cases  the  spirit  willing  and 
the  flesh  unable  because  it  lacked  the  wherewithal?  It 
is  probably  true  of  the  foreigner,  when  he  first  sets  foot  on 
this  land,  that  he  is  eager  to  learn  our  language  and  customs ; 
and  that  his  greatest  hindrance  in  attaining  this  desire  is 
lack  of  opportunity  and  of  the  material  means.  But  can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  illiterates  who  are  native-born 
Americans?  Is  the  cause  of  their  deficiency  an  economical 
one?  If  so,  we  ought  to  have  some  indication  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  spirit  in  them,  struggling  helplessly  for  educational 
facilities,  and  failing  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Just  here 
would  be  the  occasion  for  a  Department  of  Education  to 
render  most  valuable  service.  The  how  and  the  wherefore 
of  the  what  call  for  expert  investigation.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  what  evils  exist,  and  sponsor¬ 
ing  haphazardly  the  next  best  remedy  that  happens  to  suit 
one’s  nature.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  evil  that  calls  for  cure, 
and  the  cure  must  be  specifically  suited  to  the  evil. 

That  the  educational  evil  is  not  by  nature  merely  econom¬ 
ical,  the  defenders  of  the  bill  in  question  themselves  seem 
to  believe.  “We  have  proceeded  during  the  past  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  on  the  supposition  that  the 
individual  neighborhoods  would  provide  adequately  for 
education’  ’  and  we  find  now  that  we  were  mistaken.  “With¬ 
out  the  stimulus  and  leadership  which  the  nation  is  well 
able  to  provide,  we  shall  continue  for  another  hundred 
years  to  temporize.’’  Hence,  “those  responsible  for  draft¬ 
ing  the  bill  have  felt  that  the  hundred  million  dollars  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  states  would  encourage  them  to  undertake 
systematically  to  meet  the  needs  now  apparent;’’  and  hence 
“the  federal  government  should  encourage  the  states’’  in 
the  promotion  of  education  “by  national  recognition  and 
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financial  aid.”  Such  statements  are  directly  in  line 
with  the  opinion  that  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true 
value  of  education  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  of  our 
defection.  The  lack  of  intellectual  ambition,  an  attitude 
of  scorn,  even,  towards  such  a  thing  as  education,  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  land.  It  has,  according  to  many  utter¬ 
ances  by  prominent  university  professors  and  presidents 
invaded  even  the  teaching  bodies  of  higher  institutions. 
And  it  is  almost  universally  present  in  the  families  of  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  the 
educational  deficiency  is  just  this  lack  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Our  problem  is  therefore  one,  first  of 
all,  of  engendering  a  better  spirit — a  greater  willingness, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  things  of  the  mind.  Even 
such  a  matter  as  that  of  teachers’  salaries  would  not  leave 
a  populace  in  guilty  indifference,  did  the  people  appreciate 
the  real  need  of  the  service  that  the  teaching  profession 
renders  to  the  community.  It  is  this  attitude  that  must 
change  before  we  can  hope  to  attain  satisfactory  results 
with  any  educational  schemes  we  may  adopt.  What,  in 
a  general  way,  will  the  encouragement  of  the  government, 
the  regulations  of  the  states,  the  heroic  patience  and  labor 
of  the  teachers,  accomplish  to  any  desired  degree  of  success, 
if  the  parents  themselves  do  not  change  their  attitude 
towards  education?  The  problem  is  fundamentally  one 
of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the 'flesh.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  bill  like  the  Smith-Towner  ignores  just  this  basic  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  must  be  attacked  from  with¬ 
in  rather  than  from  without;  the  appeal  and  encouragement 
of  any  steps  for  improvement  will  be  successful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  reaching  the  inner  man  and  there  arousing  a 
response  developed  from  the  best  character  motives  that 
human  nature  possesses. 

Will  the  appeal  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  arouse  such 
motive?  To  what  extent  will  an  educational  measure 
improve  the  spirit  of  the  people  by'  making  them  believe 
that  they  are  getting  two  dollars  for  every  one  they  spend? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  hesitate  and  reflect  before 
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using  inducements  that  appeal  to  the  stomach  without 
having  tried  our  utmost  to  reach  the  spirit.  Before  resort¬ 
ing  to  external  methods,  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  try 
ways  that  take  into  account  the  higher  nature  of  man. 
Or  is  man  after  all  only  the  bifurcate  vegetable  exposed 
by  Carlyle?  If  our  educational  delinquency  is  due  partly 
to  a  default  of  the  spirit,  then  our  first  efforts  should  try 
to  arouse  that  spirit  to  a  sense  of  its  failings.  If  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  men  have  failed  in  their  duty,  then  we  have 
an  alluring  field  for  the  expert  investigation  of  a  government 
bureau  or  department.  Publish  the  fact  of  the  case  broad¬ 
cast  with  the  proper  figures;  appeal  to  the  sense  of  shame 
and  of  honor  in  these  people;  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
duty !  After  all  such  efforts  have  failed,  then,  for  the  sake 
of  the  rest  of  the  country,  proceed  to  means  less  flattering 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  my  difficulties  are  not  yet  ended.  There  are  still 
many  other  points  that  puzzle  me,  together,  perhaps  with 
many  of  my  co-religionists.  I  can  not  speak  authoritatively 
for  them,  however,  since  there  are  as  many  types  of  mind 
among  them  as  among  any  other  large  group  of  people. 
I'hus  an  unsophisticated  mind  among  them  might  ask  itself : 
Where  do  we  come  in?  Horrified  protests  from  others, 
of  course!  But  the  question  might  only  mean:  Where 
do  we  stand  outside  this  bill?  Let  me  explain.  So  far, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  has  given  private  schools 
the  benefits  of  its  investigation  and  its  information;  it  has 
in  its  investigations  also  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence 
of  private  school  systems  and  has  given  out  information 
regarding  them.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Bureau  per¬ 
formed  its  work  in  a  broad  spirit;  it  did  not  ignore  any 
minority  group  of  American  citizens.  The  Smith-Towner 
Bill  is  the  foster-child  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  field  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  “national  education,” 
and  no  one  can  carp  at  its  ignoring  private  school  systems. 
In  fact,  its  scope  was  always  a  limited  one,  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  some  groups  of  the  country’s  citizens.  Tho  this 
spirit  is  unobjectionable  in  a  private  association,  the  same 
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is  not  true  of  a  federal  department.  The  Smith-Towner 
Bill  is  co-ex  tensive  with  the  scope  of  that  association; 
it  does  not  broaden  that  scope  to  cover  the  field  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education;  it  rather  narrows  down  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Department  of  Education  to  that  of  the 
private  association.  It  would  put  up  as  a  federal  attitude 
one  that  takes  no  cognizance  at  all  of  a  large  number  of 
its  citizens.  The  above  unsophisticated  mind,  thus  reflect¬ 
ing,  might  in  its  ignorance  think  that  liberty  consists  in 
joining  the  majority  or  being  frozen  out  like  a  substance 
in  solution.  It  might  also  be  old-fashioned  enough  to  doubt 
the  expedience  of  thus  swerving  from  the  broader  views 
our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us.  The  sophisticated 
Catholic,  on  the  contrary,  would  probably  better  under¬ 
stand  the  narrowing  view  of  any  persons  or  groups  that 
overlook  him  in  their  zeal  to  identify  themselves  with  these 
United  States.  He  is  never  at  his  wit’s  end  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  and  might  recall  a  passage  that  appeared  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  over  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  founder:  “We  ought  now  to  be  spared 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  vexing  spectacle  of  men  in  places 
of  authority  in  education  and  letters  who  spend  their 
time  standing  in  front  of  the  convex  mirror  of  egotism 
thinking  that  what  they  see  reflected  in  it  is  a  real  world 
and  their  own  exact  relation  to  it.” 

Both  the  sophisticated  and  the  unsophisticated  Catholic 
mind  believe  in  a  life  here  and  a  life  hereafter,  belief  in  the 
latter  being  inseparable  from  their  religion.  For  both  of 
them  religion  is  not  something  that  they  can  for  safe-keep¬ 
ing  sew  into  the  lining  of  their  Sunday  coats;  it  pervades 
also  their  everyday  actions  and  views  regarding  this  life, 
and  is  therefore  an  essential  element  in  their  general  educa¬ 
tional  ideals.  For  them  the  public  schools  fall  short  of 
ideals  not  so  much  in  what  they  do  as  in  what  they  omit 
to  do.  Hence  these  minds  exercise  the  right  of  freedom 
in  providing  more  adequately  for  the  attainment  of  their 
higher  ideals.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  see  why  the  “demo¬ 
cratic  idea  of  equal  opportunity”  should  not  embrace  also 
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an  equal  opportunity  to  choose  the  means  for  attaining 
these  ideals  without  being  considered  unnational,  since 
they  know  these  ideals  to  be  in  fullest  harmony  with  the 
democratic  traditions  handed  down  by  the  founders  of  the 
nation.  In  interpreting  the  narrower  viewpoint  with  which 
they  are  so  often  confronted,  however,  the  sophisticated 
and  the  unsophisticated  mind  will  differ.  The  latter  may  be 
prone  to  impugn  the  good  faith  and  the  intentions  of  those 
who  extol  the  narrow  view ;  w^hile  the  former  will  recall  that 
such  a  viewpoint  was  with  great  success  legally  injected  into 
English  thought  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess 
and  has  been  an  appanage  of  English  thought  ever  since. 

Again,  the  unsophisticated  mind  may  think  of  the  pocket- 
book,  and  fail  to  comprehend  why  liberty  gives  him  the 
choice  either  of  exercising  freedom  of  conscience  and  paying 
double  for  doing  so,  or  of  giving  up  both  of  these  at  the 
same  time.  Here  the  sophisticated  mind  will  again  under¬ 
stand  better.  His  reading  will  have  brought  him  across 
this  passage  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook,  or  across 
some  similar  passage  elsewhere;  “The  real  danger  of 
parochial  schools,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  that 
they  tend  to  develop  in  their  patrons  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
of  their  school  taxes.  This  tendency  should  be  combated 
frankly  wherever  it  shows  itself.  For  the  public  school 
system,  the  greatest  of  all  American  institutions  and  the 
unique  contribution  that  the  American  people  have  made 
to  the  history  of  democracy,  will  be  greatly  weakened, 
perhaps  even  destroyed,  if  the  schools’  moneys  are  divided, 
diverted  or  paid  over  to  private  teachers  and  boards  of  man¬ 
agement.”  The  sophisticated  one  will  perhaps  even  feel  a 
just  pride  at  the  thought  that  the  country  does  need  him 
after  all,  and  that  he,  too,  deserves  full  credit  for  all  that 
the  public  schools  have  accomplished. 

And  now  just  one  more  of  the  bewildering  thoughts 
that  strike  the  Catholic  mind,  sophisticated  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  alike ;  this  time,  one  that  really  calls  for  an  explanation. 
The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  declared  as  defensible  both  from  the 
general  standpoint,  without  reference  to  the  present  emer- 
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gency,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  emergency. 
Now,  in  the  defense  of  the  bill  these  two  very  different 
viewpoints  are  constantly  interfused,  so  that  the  bill  might 
seem  bent  on  perpetuating  means  that  suit  only  a  present 
emergency,  if  they  suit  at  all.  In  general  there  is  lacking 
a  grasp  of  the  real  issues  at  stake,  and  the  air  of  a  deliberate 
scientific  study  of  the  situations  to  be  remedied.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  affair  sometimes  conveys  the  impression, 
not  of  a  studied  attempt  to  meet  the  different  aspects  of 
an  emergency  and  a  need,  but  rather  of  an  attempt  to  use 
the  opportunity  presented  by  an  emergency.  The  bill  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  by  avowed  anti-Catholics  as 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  such  clear  and  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  can  not 
overlook  the  statements.  Defenders  of  the  bill  point  to 
the  different  associations,  clubs,  etc.,  that  indorse  the 
measure.  Are  these  defenders  possibly  not  aware  that 
some  of  the  clubs  and  lodges  point  to  the  bill  as  precisely 
the  means  of  wiping  out  Catholic  parochial  schools?  Again, 
that  political  candidates,  especially  in  the  South,  swim  into 
offices  on  the  issue  of  anti-Catholicism,  and  that  the  bill 
is  considered  a  weapon  towards  that  end?  Such  facts 
in  no  way  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill, 
but  nevertheless  impose  a  duty  upon  them.  Since  the  bill 
has  been  held  up  as  the  ideal  weapon  for  aims  that  are 
manifestly  contrary  to  our  dearest  ideals  of  liberty  and 
freedom  in  this  country,  a  denunciation  of  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  called  for.  Silence  under  the  circumstances 
can  justly  be  considered  eloquent. 

Virgil  G.  Michel 

St.  John’s  University 
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Teacher  training  departments  in  Minnesota  high  schools.  By  Lotus  D> 
Coffman.  General  Education  Board.  New  York.  1920. 

A  number  of  states,  most  of  them  in  the  Middle  West, 
have  made  provision  for  teacher  training  of  secondary- 
school  grade.  The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  departments  or  schools  should  be  established 
or,  having  been  established,  should  be  continued.  With 
the  present  serious  dearth  of  teachers  for  rural  schools, 
there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  some  tendency  to  recanvass 
their  availability  as  sources  of  supply  of  teachers  with 
some  training  for  work  in  one-room  rural  schools. 

Into  this  situation  the  report  of  a  study  of  the  normal 
training  departments  in  the  State  High  Schools  of  Minne¬ 
sota  by  President  Coffman  comes  with  much  pertinence, 
especially  as  it  concerns  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  high  school  teacher-training  plans 
being  administered,  and  one  which  has  been  among  the 
most  generously  fostered. 

The  report  opens  with  a  history  of  the  movement  in 
Minnesota  from  the  time  when  the  training  was  one  merely 
of  “reviews”  in  the  common  branches  up  to  and  including 
the  plans  for  1918-1919.  The  seven  succeeding  chapters 
deal  with  the  following  aspects  of  the  problem,  each  chapter 
presenting  facts  and  some  evaluation  of  the  situation; 
the  teachers  of  the  training  departments,  the  students, 
the  curriculum,  the  instruction,  the  administration,  finances, 
and  the  opinions  of  city  and  county  superintendents  as  to 
the  effectiveness  and  justifiability  of  the  plan.  Most  of 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  these  departments  have  had 
contact  with  rural  life  and  rural  schools  before  entering 
upon  the  work,  “average  ten  years  older  than  the  typical 
American  teacher,”  and  are  experienced.  They  are  pre- 
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dominantly  graduates  of  normal  schools,  whereas  other 
high  school  teachers  in  Minnesota  are  predominantly 
college  graduates.  Their  professional  interest  is  marked. 
Without  exception  they  are  women.  Their  salaries  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  other  high  school  teachers. 
The  tenure  of  office  is  not  as  long  as  is  desirable.  The 
students  in  the  departments,  almost  all  girls,  are  typically 
seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  average  ability,  and 
have  usually  completed  three  years  of  high  school  work 
before  being  enrolled  in  the  department.  They  are  “an 
earnest,  conservative,  and  religiously  minded  class  of 
girls.”  In  the  curriculum,  now  standardized,  the  common 
branches  are  assigned  “three  times  as  much  time  as  is 
required  for  strictly  professional  studies,”  which  include 
observation  and  practise  teaching,  with  much  emphasis 
on  the  latter.  All  of  the  wide  program  is  usually  taught 
by  one  teacher.  The  chapter  on  instruction  is  the  longest 
in  the  report.  Its  chief  finding  seems  to  be  that  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  on  the  high  level  it  should  be  for  teachers  in 
training,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  “one  or 
two  women  are  attempting  to  do  what  is  done  by  a  corps 
of  specialists  in  the  normal  schools  and  college  training 
departments.”  The  control  is  in  part  state  and  in  part 
local.  State  direction,  thru  legislation  and  supervision, 
has  come  to  be  the  dominant  factor,  altho  some  important 
matters  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  city  super¬ 
intendent.  To  the  county  superintendent  are  assigned 
some  duties,  most  of  them  of  an  advisory  and  cooperative, 
rather  than  of  a  directive  sort.  The  departments  are  sup¬ 
ported  almost  entirely  from  state  sources  and  the  cost 
per  student  for  a  year  is  about  fifty  dollars  less  than  that 
for  training  a  teacher  in  a  state  normal  school  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  points  out  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  adequately  trained 
teachers  for  rural  schools  is  to  be  provided,  not  by  the 
continuation  or  modification  of  the  present  plan,  but  thru 
the  system  of  state  normal  schools.  These  are  not  yet 
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properly  constituted  to  carry  on  the  work.  And  before 
good  teachers  may  be  attracted  to  the  rural  districts,  con¬ 
ditions  there  must  be  changed  thru  consolidation,  better 
salaries,  teacherages,  etc.  This  solution  is  far  in  the  future, 
but  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  For  the  immediate  future 
the  high  school  normal-training  departments,  which  are 
“immensely  better  than  nothing,”  should  be  continued. 

University  of  Minnesota  TEONARD  V.  KOOS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  junior  high  school.  By  Leonard  V.  Koos.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

1920.  179  p. 

The  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  this  book  of  less  than 
two  hundred  pages  a  complete  treatment  of  the  Junior 
High  School  in  all  its  phases  will  undoubtedly  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  complete  treatment 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  be.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  is 
given  on  pages  eleven  and  twelve;  “To  contribute  to  the 
clarification  of  thought  which  is  imperative  in  this  chaotic 
situation.  Towards  this  end  effort  is  first  made  to  establish 
out  of  current  educational  thought  and  by  the  assistance  of 
such  findings  of  educational  science  as  are  available  a 
tentative  working  statement  of  the  familiar  purposes  of 
this  new  institution.”  Dr.  Koos  also  deals  with  certain 
features  of  organization,  but  his  main  purpose  is  as  stated. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  author’s  approach  is  scientific  thruout  and  his 
statements  have  all  the  weight  which  comes  from  such 
an  approach.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  authors  of 
some  other  recent  educational  books  who  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mere  description  of  current  educational 
practise,  this  author  is  perfectly  willing  to  record  his  own 
judgments  on  disputed  points,  but  gives,  for  the  most 
part,  the  data  upon  which  these  judgments  rest.  This 
is  the  sort  of  leadership  which  we  need  at  present.  The 
book  has  certain  defects  of  organization  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  likely  to  conceal  some  of  its  real  worth.  One 
can  not  help  feeling  also  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  an  out- 
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line  rather  than  a  complete  treatment;  on  this  account 
it  is  somewhat  tantalizing  in  places  by  reason  of  the  things 
that  it  omits.  These  defects  are  due  in  large  measure, 
as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  rather  limited  scope  of  the 
book  as  outlined  in  the  purpose.  It  is  well  worth  careful 
reading.  Arthur  J.  Jones 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  junior  high  schools.  By  Thomas  H.  Briggs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1920.  348  p. 

This  book  is  a  scientific  study  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  present  day  educational  problems — not  a  mere 
academic  discussion,  but  the  presentation  of  data,  founded 
on  an  extensive  study,  supported  by  personal  visits  to 
nearly  one  hundred  Junior  High  Schools  and  then  verified 
by  the  experiences  of  the  principals  of  many  of  the  well 
organized  and  fully  established  schools  of  this  type.  No 
important  phase  of  the  subject  is  omitted.  The  ordinary 
scheme  of  eight  elementary  and  four  high  school  years 
is  analyzed  thoroly  and  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
plan  has  not  worked  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  child. 
Unlike  most  books  which  advocate  a  new  departure,  this 
one  presents  fully  and  frankly  both  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Junior  High  School  discussion. 

When  one  reads  the  author’s  historical  sketch  of  the 
Junior  High  School  and  sees  the  service  it  is  now  rendering, 
he  realizes  that  this  newer  type  of  high  school  organiza¬ 
tion  is  meeting  a  very  definite  need.  Professor  Briggs 
has  given  us  a  good  summary  of  what  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  Junior  High  School  claim  its  function  to  be.  Having 
ascertained  this,  he  talks  in  terms  of  it.  The  Junior  High 
School  has  not  been  considered  as  an  isolated  part  of  the 
school  system,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  a  complete  whole 
and  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school  beneath  and  the 
senior  high  school  above  is  clearly  shown.  The  questions 
of  entrance  requirements,  curricula,  grades  covered  and 
graduation  requirements  are  all  discussed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  actual  practise  rather  than  from  personal  opinion. 
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The  administrative  question  of  how  to  enter  a  child  who 
has  completed  the  regular  eighth  or  ninth  grade  has  not 
been  omitted. 

After  presenting  facts  as  to  the  types  of  Junior  High 
Schools,  the  author  explains  clearly  the  specific  functions 
which  the  school  can  and  should  perform.  He  discusses 
departmental  teaching,  differentiated  curricula,  “explora¬ 
tory”  courses,  extra  work,  sex  segregation,  special  pro¬ 
motions,  etc.  His  arguments  for  specially  trained  teachers 
are  convincing.  Thruout  the  book  he  has  supported  his 
statements  by  tables. 

The  advantages  of  the  book  in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer 
are: 

1 .  It  is  based  on  a  thoro  investigation. 

2.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  Junior  High  Schools 
are  discussed  fairly  and  at  length. 

3.  The  administrative  problems  are  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  those  principals  whose 
schools  are  in  a  position  to  organize  a  Junior  High  School. 

4.  The  book  has  already  been  used  with  success  as  a 
college  text. 

5.  The  bibliography  is  complete. 

J.  J.  Didcoct 

George  Peabody  Coeeege  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  generation  of  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  has  now  COm- 

progress  in  pleted  its  sixtieth  volume  and  a  full  gen- 

education  eration  of  activity.  These  thirty  years 

mark  an  epoch  of  notable  growth  and  development.  In 
the  terms  of  our  present  number,  it  has  been  a  generation 
of  educational  progress.  The  broad  conception  and  the 
advancement  of  education  have  been  unparalleled  in  our 
national  history. 

On  the  material  side  there  has  sprung  up  a  period  of 
unprecedented  liberality  in  the  support  of  education. 
In  the  face  of  the  present  gloom  engendered  by  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  failure  of  salaries  to  keep  pace, 
resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  profession  of  many  of  our  strongest 
teachers,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  school  expenditures 
have  been  voluntarily  multiplied  many  times  over  what  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

More  important  than  this  has  been  the  expansion  of  our 
ideals.  A  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
and  content  of  education.  A  decided  tendency  toward 
incorporating  the  industrial  and  vocational  element  is 
obvious,  while  the  conception  of  liberal  education  has  been 
given  a  broader  and  more  practical  interpretation,  in 
harmony  with  modem  life  and  interests.  There  has  been 
a  great  development  in  the  scope  of  school  work.  Corre¬ 
sponding  with  this,  the  possibilities  for  election  have  greatly 
increased,  and  courses  of  study  and  even  institutions  have 
been  differentiated  and  multiplied.  More  latterly,  a  spirit 
of  experimentation  and  scientific  measurement  has  every¬ 
where  been  introduced.  And  the  vocation  of  teaching  has 
blossomed  into  a  real  profession,  requiring  careful  training 
and  more  clearly  recognized  standards. 

The  change  in  organization  and  administration  has  been 
equally  noteworthy.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been 
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largely  secularized  and  education  brought  more  fully  under 
public  management.  Control  and  supervision  have  been 
rapidly  centralized,  and  there  has  come  about  a  closer 
articulation  of  the  different  stages  of  educational  work. 
And  the  hand  of  the  politician  and  schemer  has  become 
less  and  less  potent  in  education. 

In  all  this  evolution  and  development  the  Educational 
Review,  under  its  distinguished  founder  and  first  editor. 
Dr.  Butler,  has  played  a  leading  part.  And  in  the  future 
it  will  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of  its  history  and  past  leadership. 
It  will  stand  firmly  for  an  ever  increasing  generosity  in  the 
support  and  improvement  of  schools,  and  will  maintain  a 
catholic  and  hospitable  attitude  toward  all  phases  of 
education  and  educational  points  of  view.  It  will  aim  to 
conserve,  but  never  to  crystallize.  In  this  spirit  it  would 
celebrate  its  birthday  and  enter  into  the  heritage  of  progres¬ 
sive  education  everywhere  in  evidence. 

The  Denver  The  Denver  Opportunity  School  has  come 
Opportunity  School  to  the  attention  of  the  public  on  several 
different  occasions.  But  as  it  meets  such  an  important 
and  general  need,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  give  it 
space  in  a  number  of  the  Review  devoted  to  progressive 
movements  in  education.  This  institution  is  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Denver.  Its  purpose  is  to 
raise  the  academic  and  industrial  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  accomplish  this,  the  school  aims  to  meet, 
in  the  most  direct  way  possible,  the  needs  of  those  people 
who,  because  of  lack  of  preparation,  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  school  runs  continuously  from  seven-thirty  in  the 
morning  to  nine-fifteen  at  night.  Any  person  over  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  may  become  a  student  and  attend  as 
many  hours  weekly  as  his  vocation  will  permit.  Classes 
are  grouped  with  little  formality.  If  a  boy  or  girl  desires 
instruction  along  a  certain  useful  line,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  is  secured,  a  teacher  is  engaged  and 
the  work  begins  at  once.  The  range  of  subjects  is  large. 
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including  automobile  work,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  short¬ 
hand..  salesmanship,  dressmaking,  millinery,  acetylene  weld¬ 
ing,  vulcanizing,  cooking,  sheet  metal  work,  electricity, 
machine  shop  work,  wireless  telegraphy,  manicuring, 
hairdressing,  commercial  art,  mechanical  drawing,  pros¬ 
pecting  for  minerals,  correction  of  speech  defects,  English 
for  foreigners,  citizenship,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work, 
and  most  high  school  subjects. 

As  a  result  of  opening  this  school,  ten  thousand  people 
have  been  served  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence. 
Many  of  these  have  received  a  better  training  for  their 
daily  work;  hundreds  of  foreigners  have  been  prepared  for 
American  citizenship;  and,  since  the  war,  four  hundred 
injured  soldiers  have  been  trained  here.  With  this  large 
number  of  people — many  of  whom  would  otherwise  never 
enter  any  school — receiving  instruction  from  a  corps  of 
carefully  trained  teachers,  the  value  of  such  an  institution 
can  not  be  questioned. 


Revision  of  the  While  we  are  considering  new  movements 

course  of  study  .  ,  , .  ...  , 

for  the  State  of  education,  it  IS  of  interest  to  notice 

Pennsylvania  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
revision  and  reorganization  of  the  state  high  school  course 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  now  proceeding  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  a  complete  report  will  probably  be  ready  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  extracts  from  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter,  issued  by  Deputy  Superintendent  W.  D.  Lewis, 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  plan  by  which 
it  is  being  accomplished : 

“Growing  out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Educational 
Congress  held  by  this  Department  in  November  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers’ 
Association  at  holiday  time  are  several  committees  which 
have  been  formed  to  organize  syllabuses  in  the  following 
subjects:  English,  History  and  Social  Studies,  Science, 
Mathematics,  and  High  School  Administration.  These 
committees  will  present  preliminary  statements  before 
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the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  These  statements  will 
define  the  aims  of  the  various  subjects,  will  state  the  time 
allotment  required  for  each  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
will  give  as  definite  an  indication  as  possible  of  the  content 
of  the  course  and  the  method  of  instruction  that  will  be 
detailed  in  the  syllabus.  Other  committees  will  be  formed 
in  the  near  future. 

“A  few  preliminary  statements  may  be  suggestive  in 
relation  to  the  plans  of  the  high  schools  for  next  year. 
It  is  fairly  well  settled  that  the  Committee  on  History 
and  Social  Studies  will  recommend  Community  Civics 
in  place  of  Ancient  History  in  the  first  year.  Where 
Community  Civics  has  already  been  given  in  the  grades, 
it  will  recommend  what  might  best  be  termed  Economic 
and  Vocational  Civics  for  the  first  year.  The  history 
for  the  second  year  will  be  Modern  European  History  with 
some  attention  to  the  growth  of  institutions  thru  ancient 
and  medieval  times.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  devoted  to  European  History  since 
1750.  American  History  will  be  prescribed  for  the  third 
year  and  Problems  of  Democracy  for  the  fourth  year. 

“The  English  Committee  is  agreed  that  English  should 
be  given  thru  the  course,  and  that  the  time  should  be 
divided  equally  between  composition  and  literature.  It 
is  also  agreed  that  no  textbook  course  in  the  history  of 
literature  should  be  given,  but  that  whatever  attention 
is  paid  to  literary  biography  should  be  incidental  to  the 
reading  of  literature.  A  course  in  Etymology  will  be 
outlined,  and  it  will  be  recommended  that  pupils  who 
do  not  take  a  foreign  language  take  this  course. 

“The  Committee  on  Mathematics  recommends  that 
mathematics  be  required  for  only  one  year  of  the  four  year 
high  school.  It  will  outline  a  course  in  composite  mathe¬ 
matics  for  the  required  year,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  schools  should  be  asked  to  choose  between 
the  course  in  composite  mathematics  and  the  course  in 
algebra. 

“The  Science  Committee  strongly  recommends  general 
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science  for  all  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
and  recommends  two  years  of  general  science  in  second 
and  third  grade  schools.  In  many  respects  the  Science 
Committee  plans  to  follow  the  report  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  by  the  committee  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  This  report  probably  will  be  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  near  future. 

“The  Committee  on  High  School  Administration.... 
will  study  the  problems  of  high  schools  in  various  types 
of  communities  and  will  make  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  constant  and  elective  subjects,  the  form  for  publishing 
the  course  of  study,  and  other  administrative  problems." 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  broadest  and  lost 
progressive  programs  yet  formulated,  and  one  that  should 
place  the  Pennsylvania  high  school  course  of  study  in  the 
very  vanguard.  r 

The  school  build-  ^  noteworthy  contribution  to  progressive 
East  Orange  education  has  been  made  by  East  Orange 
in  the  formulation  of  its  school  building  program.  In 
common  with  every  other  city  in  the  country,  large  and 
small,  it  has  found  itself  confronted  with  a  building  prob¬ 
lem.  For  two  years  needed  schools  could  not  be  erected , 
because  of  the  nation’s  demand  for  men  and  material. 
Meanwhile,  however.  East  Orange  was  working  out  a 
comprehensive  program  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  Other 
cities  have  provided  for  the  future  with  similar  vision, 
but  the  New  Jersey  city  outlined  its  plan  and  shaped 
all  the  details  thru  conferences  of  the  principals,  super¬ 
visors,  and  superintendent,  and  the  work  was  done  so 
well  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  School 
Estimate  approved  the  program  both  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically . 

This  East  Orange  program  is  planned  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  increase  in 
school  registration  in  all  departments,  as  well  as  both  the 
increase  and  distribution  of  the  population  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  past,  a  census  of  about  72,000  and  a  school  regis- 
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tration  of  about  12,000  were  conservatively  estimated 
for  the  year  1929-30.  It  was  found  that  since  1908  the 
high  school  enrolment  had  increased  125  per  cent,  and 
the  elementary  school  enrolment  42  per  cent;  that  the 
rate  of  increase  had  been  considerably  greater  in  grades 
seven  to  twelve  than  in  the  grades  below ;  and  that  today  1 7 
per  cent  of  the  school  enrolment  is  in  the  high  school.  These 
findings  strongly  suggested  that  in  the  future  the  upper 
years  are  most  likely  to  need  relief,  and  the  junior  school 
plan  was  naturally  considered  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
situation.  This  form  of  relief,  however,  was  not  recom¬ 
mended  until  it  was  clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  junior 
school  program  would  afford  as  good,  if  not  superior,  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  as  those  afforded  by  the  present 
elementary-departmental-high  plan  of  organization. 

At  the  expense  of  the  Board  junior  schools  were  visited 
in  eight  states  by  either  the  superintendent  or  principals. 
All  types  of  junior  schools  were  studied ;  and,  altho  differing 
in  details,  the  principals  and  superintendent  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  six-three-three  plan  of  organization  would 
be  the  best  basis  for  the  building  project.  A  study  of 
progressive  increase  in  enrolment  showed  that  by  1929-30 
there  would  be  at  least  2600  pupils  in  the  junior  depart¬ 
ment.  Believing  that  a  junior  school  of  1000  is  about  as 
large  as  one  principal  can  manage  efficiently,  it  was  planned 
to  erect  three  junior  schools,  each  to  be  located  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  center  of  a  junior  school  district.  These 
districts  were  called  “south,”  “middle,”  and  “north”  junior 
districts,  and  properly  located  sites  were  purchased  as  soon 
as  it  was  feasible.  The  middle  school  is  already  under  con¬ 
struction.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  north,  and  then  by 
the  south  schools — ^all,  it  is  hoped,  within  a  period  of 
five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  schools,  which  will  relieve  only 
the  high  school  and  the  grades  above  the  sixth,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  within  this  ten-year  period  additions  to 
elementary  schools  to  the  extent  of  about  forty  classrooms. 
These  additions  have  been  plotted  out  so  that  the  order  of 
their  erection  can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
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The  advantages  of  these  progressive  building  plans  are 
obvious.  Thru  them  has  been  introduced  a  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  superior  to  the  eight-four  organization ;  the 
necessity  for  building  a  second  high  school  for  at  least 
ten  years  has  been  avoided;  a  more  economical  and  a  more 
even  distribution  of  relief  has  been  secured  than  would 
have  been  possible  by  the  constant  building  of  additions 
to  old  buildings,  some  of  which  are  poorly  located;  there 
has  been  a  decided  financial  and  educational  economy 
by  consolidating  the  intermediate  teachers,  students,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  operations  in  large  centers;  an  equipment  for 
intermediate  instruction  has  been  obtained  far  superior 
to  what  could  be  introduced  into  several  grammar  schools; 
and  a  program  with  sufficient  imagination  in  it  to  appeal 
to  the  people  has  been  formulated.  Above  all,  there  has 
been  cooperation  of  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  citi¬ 
zens.  While  the  building  plan  was  in  preparation,  the 
public,  which  has  to  pay  the  bills,  was  not  forgotten.  Thru 
the  newspapers,  the  home  and  school  associations,  and 
circulars  sent  to  the  homes  from  the  superintendent’s 
office,  the  people  were  kept  informed.  The  most  effective 
propaganda  was  achieved  by  a  circular  headed  “What 
is  a  Junior  School?’’  The  subheadings  were:  “What  are 
the  advantages?’’  “Why  are  Junior  Schools  recommended 
for  East  Orange?’’  This  was  sent  into  every  home. 

While  the  East  Orange  schools  do  not  constitute  a  large 
system.  Superintendent  Broome  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success  in  educating  not  only  the  children,  but 
their  parents  thru  this  venture.  It  is  a  triumph  for  pro¬ 
gressive  education. 

Association  of  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  Urban  Universities  had  to  be  postponed  for 
a  month,  and  was  held  this  year  December  16-18  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  organization  was 
formed  at  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1914  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  development  and  efficiency  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  located  in  municipalities.  This  year  the 
program  included  problems  connected  with  teacher  train- 
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ing  in  cooperation  with  city  school  systems,  evening  educa¬ 
tion,  training  for  business,  and  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  an  urban  university.  The  sessions  were  held  at  the 
Drexel  Institute  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cleveland  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  President,  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  President  of  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science;  Vice  President,  Dean  Frank  P.  Graves  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dean  Frederick 
B.  Robinson  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


